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PREFACE 


THIS little volume of sermons, published at 
the instance of the Religious Tract Society, 
is the response to an appeal made by some 
of my friends and pupils at Harrow for such 
a memorial of the teaching given there in the 
School Chapel. But two or three of the 
sermons were preached elsewhere than at 
Harrow, hence there is some repetition of 
the same thoughts and phrases. It would 
have been my wish to include sermons on 
Confirmation and Holy Communion ; for with- 
out these the volume is an inadequate witness 
to my religious teaching ; but the Committee 
of the Society decided against publishing 
them. 
J. E. C. WELLDON. 


January 1903. 
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The Romance of Religion 


I Samuel xvii. 32 


‘And David said to Saul, Let no man’s heart fail 
because of him ; thy servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine.’ 


The Romance of Religion 


RELIGION, which is the chief business of human 
life, has many sides. 

There is the side of daily practical duty. If 
we believe in God and in His great mercy 
shown to the world by the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, we shall try to act up to our belief ; 
we shall be kind, honest, faithful and submissive ; 
we shall do our work as well as we can; we 
shall be better boys or masters, better citizens, 
better Englishmen. 

Again, there is the side of spiritual devotion. 
We shall love God, and set forth our love of 
Him. We shall say our prayers night and 
morning. We shall read the Bible. We shall 
be regular in Church, which is His house. 
We shall kneel during the prayers and repeat 
the responses and join—everyone—in the sing- 
ing of the Psalms and hymns. 

But to-day I want you to think of another 
side of religion, and I know not indeed how I 
can describe it unless as the romantic side—the 
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romance or adventure of religion; for the 
religious life not only contains its round of 
everyday duties, but its heroic moments when, 
if a man or a boy has got the stuff in him, 
he will rise to the occasion and will do some 
great deed and will approximate to the example 
of the saints or of Christ Himself. 

I am not sure that we realise enough this 
romance of religion. We are satisfied with 
commonplace duty. We call it a great thing 
if a boy at school, or just after leaving school, 
‘keeps straight,’ as the phrase is, if he does not 
get into serious trouble, if he leads an ordinary 
respectable, dutiful life. And, indeed, when I 
reflect what human nature is, so strong in its 
passions, so weak in its power of overcoming 
them, I am, and shall be ever, thankful that God’s 
grace should keep you from positive evil. 

But there is something better than the mere 
avoidance of evil. There is, if only on some 
occasions, a power of splendid and chivalrous 
action, of courage, of generosity, of self-sacrifice 
in religion, quite as great as in secular life. 

These are the qualities which dignify man. 
You would have liked to be in that gallant 
charge of the Lancers. You envy that Harrow 
boy who was so nearly slain in the fight 
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with the Dervishes, and by his own courage 
and presence of mind was saved. You 
feel somehow, unconsciously, that life is en- 
riched, it is lifted out of the commonplace and 
made sublime, by scenes such as these. And 
it may have occurred to you, as to persons who 
are older, that boys who were quiet and dutiful 
and made no great noise at the school, have 
often proved in battle the bravest of the brave. 

So, too, in the religious life come heroic 
moments. They will come to some of you. 
You will be called to meet pecuniary loss or 
social ostracism rather than break the law of 
God ; to make some great sacrifice of place, or 
interest, or distinction, in the cause of virtue ; 
to consent to be misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented also by those whom you are trying to 
serve ; to wait weary hours, and days, and weeks, 
for the opportunity of saving a friend. And 
this religious heroism lacks the glare and lustre 
of an ‘army with banners.’ But it is, perhaps, 
the finest and noblest service on earth. I will ask 
you to consider in this light the story of David. 

You will remember that he was a shy and 
humble boy. He did not put himself forward. 
He did not make a fuss about his achievements. 
He was the youngest of his father’s sons, and 
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he ‘kept the sheep.’ Yet I think he must-have 
had a good deal of pluck, for you know how he 
pursued the lion and the bear that attacked his 
flock, and single-handed killed them both. But 
nobody heard anything about him until he was . 
sent by his father, with the present of parched 
corn and the loaves and the cheeses, to meet 
his brothers, who were serving in the army of 
Israel. Even then he did not seek his oppor- 
tunity, but it came to him. Who cannot 
imagine his surprise and astonishment when 
he saw the great Philistine parading himself 
in his armour and challenging the Israelites to 
send a man to fight against him in single 
combat? ‘The Philistine said, I defy the 
armies of Israel this day; give me a man, 
that we may fight together. And nobody 
would fight him—nobody but the boy David. 
‘When Saul and all Israel heard these words of 
the Philistine, they were dismayed, and greatly 
afraid.’ Their spirits sank for fear. Not one 
of them would go out to confront the Philistine. 

Then David spoke: ‘Let no man’s heart fail 
because of him ; thy servant will go and fight 
with this Philistine.’ 

I shall dwell a little on these few brave 
words. I think they are all the braver, because 
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he did not speak them until he had waited to 
see if anyone else—anyone older than himself 
and stronger—would fight the Philistine. 

Yes, I think a young boy who in his house 
at Harrow sees some evil may well wait a little, 
hoping that the older boys in the house will 
put it down. He will not leap into the breach, 
as if he alone were capable of righting the 
wrong, and setting an example to them. If he 
is humble, as he is young, he will be glad 
that somebody else should occupy the post of 
honour. But if others hold back, then he will 
step forward; modestly and quietly he will do 
what needs to be done, however difficult it may 
be or disagreeable; he will say,‘ Thy servant 
will go and fight with this Philistine.’ 

I am afraid that as you go on in life, you 
will find but too many people who seem to 
think that a difficult or disagreeable task ought 
no doubt to be done, but to be done by some- 
body or anybody else, and not by themselves. 
They quite think it is important, it is essential, 
nobody can deny it; only another person ought 
to do it, and not they. There are always 
reasons why they should not do it. 

Now I want to tell you, and I want you to 
believe, that it is always easy to find excuses 
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for not doing one’s duty. Nay, as soon as you 
begin to look for them, they spring up; they 
choke the native resolution of doing right. The 
only sound principles of conduct are these: If 
a thing is wrong, you must not do it. If it is 
- right, you must do it. One of the noblest cries 
upon earth is that of the prophet: ‘Here am 
I, send me. And few cries are so mean or 
poor as this: ‘Here am I—send somebody 
else.’ 

I will tell you a story to show the chivalry of 
action :— 

In the Peninsular War our troops, borne 
back by the superior force of the enemy, had 
on one occasion to retreat, and hastened to 
place a river between them and the foe. The 
last of the men had swum the stream. The 
bugles were sounded, and the army was 
about to march over the high ground, when, 
looking across to the opposite bank, already 
occupied by the French sharpshooters, they 
saw a woman. She was a common camp- 
follower. She had lost her way when the camp 
was breaking up, and had been accidentally left 
behind. There she stood, holding out her arms 
in apparent dumb entreaty, for her cries were 
lost in the roar of the flood and the rattle 
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of the musketry. What was to be done? 
Suddenly the ranks opened, and out came an 
officer. He rode his horse into the rushing river, 
asif he were riding back to charge the enemy. 
Many a rifle was aimed at his head as he 
stemmed the stream, and passed over amid a 
very shower of bullets. He reached the further 
shore, swung the woman before him on the 
saddle-bow, turned his horse’s head again to 
the river, and dashed into that ride of death. 
But our enemy, a gallant and generous nation, 
saw now what was his object—saw that he had 
risked his life to save a woman. Down went 
every rifle, not a shot was fired at him, and 
out rang the cheers of the enemy, cheers which 
were caught up and echoed from the British 
lines, as he passed on safely with that living 
trophy of his noble gallantry. 

That is chivalry, my boys, that is heroism, 
that is the spirit that I would have you display 
now and again. 

That you will display it in war I doubt not. 
But in peace, in the battle of conscience, in 
the service of God, will it be displayed then? 
I cannot tell—God knows alone—but at least 
I can try to show you two or three ways in 
which the heroism of religion may appear. 
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Let me suppose that you have a friend who 
is going wrong, and is in danger of physical or 
spiritual ruin; and you long to help him and 
to save him—I am not telling you what may 
happen here,so much as in after life—it is hard 
and irksome work to be always at his side, to 
forgive him a thousand times, to be infinitely 
patient and helpful, when he gives you no 
thanks, but reproaches you for befriending 
him, and sinks wilfully and wantonly into de- 
gradation. Oh! do not lose heart; persevere 
to the end, even though it seems as if your 
efforts were all in vain, and he spurns you and 
rejects you, and requites your love with hatred 
—yet it is God’s work, you are doing His will. 

Or once more, you may be called to stand 
alone, and loneliness—moral loneliness—is very 
grievous to be borne, it is a terribly bitter trial 
of faith and courage, for the nature of man 
yearns intensely for sympathy and comradeship; 
but oh! my boys, if a thing is right, it is right, 
although all the world be ranged against it, 
and this poor earth has been redeemed by the 
utterances of men who cared to be on the side 
of God, when others took the side of evil—be 
you the soldiers of God, if there are none left 
but you. 
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For did not Jesus Christ our Saviour stand 
alone? and was it not just the beauty of His 
divine charity that He died for the unthankful 
and the evil ? 

But lift your eyes and take a wider view. 
There have been men who have felt the suffer- 
ings and wrongs of others, of strangers, of 
aliens, nay, even of enemies, as their own. 

What was it to Howard if the prisoners 
languished in the jails of Europe? He was 
happy in his home, he hated contention, why 
should he plead the cause of misery in every 
land? My boys, the Spirit of the Holy One 
possessed his heart, he could not rest until his 
poor, tempted and erring brothers were treated 
with humanity and lifted out of the slough of 
corruption ; and to whom was raised the first 
statue in the Cathedral of St Paul? not to any 
statesman or warrior, but to the God-fearing 
philanthropist whose grave is by the stormy 
Euxine. 

What was it to Gordon that the dark tribes 
of the Soudan were smarting beneath the scourge 
of slavery? He was an officer in the British 
Army, distinguished and decorated, his country- 
men honoured him; he might have claimed 
some brilliant enterprise for his own; but the 
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voice of the Divine compassion stirred his soul, 
and he yielded his life with gladness for his 
murderers ; and amidst the ruins of Khartoum, 
and almost upon the very site of his death, 
was held that most solemn and touching of 
memorial services for the gallant Christian 
soldier whose death even more than his life 
had proved the regeneration of the slave. 
Need I multiply examples? I leave them 
to you. I ask you to imitate these heroes 
yourselves. I wish, God alone knows how 
intense the wish is, that some of you may 
approve yourselves to be heroes of religion. 
Yet forgive me this last word. Whatever 
noble work on earth is to be done, you must 
do it yourselves. If you leave it to others, it 
will never be done. Do it yourselves. Put 
away that poorest of poor spirits which would 
treat good wishes or benedictions or even 
prayers as substitutes for personal service. 
‘Thy servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine.’ That is the true cry. That is the 
inspiring sentiment. You may be young, small, 
insignificant as David was. You may have no 
weapon but the sling and the stone. But if 
God is on your side, why should you fear? 
The almighty, everlasting arms encompass you. 
20 
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The infinite love sustains you. And yours 
shall in the end be the victory—yours, and not 
the proud man of the world’s. For ‘Saul,’ it 
is written, ‘hath slain his thousands,and David 
his ten thousands.’ 
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The People stood Beholding 


Luke xxiii. 35 


‘The people stood beholding’ 


The People stood Beholding 


WHat did they behold? A ‘nailed, thorn- 
crowned Man’ hanging upon a cross, despised 
and rejected, like the malefactors on either side, 
but with His last breath crying, ‘ Father, forgive 
them.’ 

What might they have beheld, had they 
had eyes to see? The Saviour of the world 
dying for mankind. The Reconciler, the Re- 
deemer, consummating upon that cross the ‘ full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and 
satisfaction’ for the sins of humanity. For, 

All the souls that were, were forfeit once, 


And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy.’? 


What shall we seek to behold on this most sacred 
anniversary of the Lord’s Divine Passion? I 
will point your eyes, if you will permit me, to 
three lessons of the Cross, and no more. 
The Cross is a lesson of reconciliation. ‘God 
was in Christ’ says St Paul, ‘reconciling the 
1 Shakespeare. 
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world unto Himself.’ Not Himself to the world, 
I pray you note, but the world to Himself. 

An atonement is ‘a setting at one.’ It is 
properly an at-one-ment, as when Shakespeare 
makes Buckingham say, 

‘He desires to make atonement 

Betwixt the Duke of Gloucester and your brother,’ 
z.€. to make a reconciliation. 

But who was it that needed to be reconciled? 
Was it God who should be reconciled to man, 
or man who should be reconciled to God. 

This theory of the atonement has some- 
times been put forward, namely, that God 
was exceedingly angry with men, so angry 
that He was ready and anxious to destroy 
them, but Jesus Christ offered Himself as a 
victim in men’s stead, and so God’s wrath fell 
upon Him and not upon them, and God forgave 
them. 

But Holy Scripture affords no countenance 
to any such theory. Holy Scripture teaches 
not that God loved man because Christ died ; 
but that because God so loved man, Christ died. 
You all know the words, ‘God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life’ Will you not 
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reflect upon that beautiful parable in which our 
Lord, who must have known, expressed the 
relation of God to man, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son? Who was it that needed 
reconciliation there? Not the father; he was 
eager to forgive, eager to receive his erring son. 
No, it was the son who had gone into the far 
and arid land. It was he who must say, ‘I 
will arise, and go to my father.’ 

The first lesson of the Cross then is this: It 
was not the heart of God that needed to be 
moved, but the heart of man. Man was 
estranged, embittered, perverted. The Cross 
was the Divine means of making him come to 
God. That is the reconciliation which the 
Cross of Calvary effected. 

But how? ‘The people stood beholding.’ 
Let us behold the lesson of sacrifice. Jesus 
Christ upon the cross shed His precious blood. 
That blood was a sanctifying stream. As 
St John says, speaking of God, ‘The blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all 
sin. Or, in the words of the evangelical hymn- 
writer, Cowper of Olney, 


‘ Ber since by faith 1 saw the stream 
Thy bleeding wounds supply ; 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die.’ 
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But’ how is this result brought about? I 
cannot, indeed, explain it altogether. I cannot 
penetrate the profound mystery of the Passion. 
But this I can say, that the sacrifice upon 
Calvary is a supreme example and _ illustra- 
tion of a principle which permeates all life. 
‘Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission.’ 

But is there any great deliverance without 
blood-shedding? The highest proof of devo- 
tion to a cause is that a man will shed his 
blood for it. Heroes, martyrs, reformers have 
all been willing to die for their faith. Arnold 
von Winckelried, Gustavus Adolphus, Nelson, 
Gordon, they and a hundred others such as 
they have achieved great purposes by the 
sacrifice of their lives. Often they have done 
by dying what they could not have done by 
living. A reform may have been delayed, 
but it has come to pass in the end; even as 
now in the dark city where Gordon died the 
foundations of peace and prosperity are being 
laid for his sake. 

Why should it be thought a strange thing 
then that Jesus Christ should put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself? Others, the warriors 
and heroes, have died for their nations. He 
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died for the world. And His death is the 
perfect attestation that not in self-seeking but 
in self-sacrifice, not in the effort to save one’s 
own soul, but in the willingness to lose it, 
does for evermore the law of redemption lie. 
Thus the Cross is the supreme example of the 
law which runs through human life. 

But there is yet a third lesson of the Cross. 
The people, it is written, ‘stood beholding.’ 
Did they behold, as they might have beheld, 
the lesson of hope? At the foot, as it were, of 
the Cross on Calvary, rises a little spring of 
hope; it is but thin and feeble at first, but 
onward it flows, gathering strength with its 
course, and wherever it goes fertilizing field 
and forest, until the parched ground becomes 
green, and the barren soil fruitful. 

So, too, on the sullen and clouded hearts of 
men a new light arises, for the Cross has taught 
men in their loneliness and sinfulness to think 
higher thoughts of themselves. As they have 
gazed upon it there has come into their minds 
such a feeling as this, ‘I have done wrong, 
I have sinned against knowledge and con- 
science, but it is worth while to try again. 
In the mercy of the All-Merciful 1 may still 
be something better than I was.’ 
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Will you let me show you how? It is but 
a faint adumbration of the truth that I can 
suggest to you, yet perchance it may invest 
Good Friday with a new significance. 

Now you know that Jesus Christ died for 
sinners ; He did not die for His friends, but for 
His enemies. ‘God,’ said the apostle, ‘com- 
mendeth His love toward us, in that while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us’ 

There are no more touching pages in history 
or fiction than those which tell how one friend 
has laid his life down for another. You know 
the story of Damon and Pythias, and their 
great love, which made the heathen tyrant 
pray that he might be found not unworthy to 
become the friend of those who loved each other 
even to the death. You know the tale of the 
French Revolution, in which a great novelist 
has so graphically depicted the sacrifice of one 
who could say to himself on the eve of his 
death, ‘It is a far, far better thing that I 
do, than I have ever done; it is a far, far 
better rest that I go to than I have ever 
known.’ 

But these were friends. Jesus Christ died for 
His enemies. Suppose then that a man were 
sentenced to death, and that, as he was being 
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led to execution, somebody should say: ‘I am 
willing to die in his stead ; I will lay down my 
life for his sake.” Are there not two conse- 
quences that would ensue? 

Would you not think better of the man? 
Would not you say: ‘If someone is willing to 
do so much for him, and even to die for him, 
he cannot be so bad. There must be some 
good in him after all’? 

But would not the man also think better of 
himself? Would not a ray of hope dawn upon 
his heart? Would he not say, ‘If somebody 
cares for me so much, it is worth while to live, 
that I may justify his care; I will begin a new 
and noble life in the fear of God’? 

Some such thought it is which dawns upon 
the souls of men in the contemplation of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. It breathes new courage 
into them. It gives them new life. It tells 
them that if God so loved the world as to send 
His Son to die for men, then they may take 
heart again, and may rise 


‘On stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to nobler things,’ ! 


and may long and hope for Heaven. 


1 Tennyson. 
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The Fatal Choice 


Genesis xiii. II, 12 


‘Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan; and 
Lot journeyed east: and they separated themselves 
the one from the other. Abram dwelled in the 
land of Canaan, and Lot dwelled in the cities of the 
plain, and pitched his tent toward Sodom.’ 


The Fatal Choice 


THE story, as the text relates it, seems at first 
sight to convey a simple commonplace incident. 
There was not room enough for Abraham and 
Lot, or, more strictly, for ‘the herdmen of 
Abram’s cattle and the herdmen of Lot’s 
cattle, and so they parted. They parted good 
friends, just to avoid any difficulty or un- 
pleasantness. Abraham went one way and 
Lot another—that was all. 

No, not quite all, I think; for it is written 
that ‘Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan) 
and Lot ‘pitched his tent toward Sodom.’ 
When Abraham gave Lot the choice of the 
whole country, when he said, ‘If thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to 
the left, Lot chose the direction of the city 
called Sodom, lying eastwards from Bethel; he 
went and ‘dwelled in the cities of the plain.’ It 
is, | think, worth while to consider what Lot’s 
choice was, and what were the consequences of 
his making it. 
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I do not need to remind you that Sedom 
was a very wicked city; it stands almost as 
the type of extreme human wickedness. ‘The 
men of Sodom,’ says the sacred narrative, ‘were 
wicked and sinners before the Lord exceed- 
‘ingly.’ Of course Lot had nothing to do with 
them; he was not one of them; he heartily 
disliked and condemned their ways, and I 
daresay he had made up his mind never to 
set foot in that city ; only the plain which lay 
near Sodom was very attractive, it was ‘well 
watered everywhere,’ even as the garden of 
the Lord; and the long and short of the matter 
is, that Lot decided to go and live a little 
nearer to the wicked city than before. He 
might have gone somewhere else, but in fact 
he went there. I do not say he was wrong, I 
do not at all wish to condemn him, but I just 
tell you, and indeed you can see for your- 
selves, what he did; he ‘pitched his tent 
toward Sodom.’ 

The chapter from which my text is taken, 
the thirteenth, tells no more about Lot and his 
doings ; but it is possible to follow him in the 
next chapters. What is related of him there 
is interesting and instructive. In the four- 
teenth chapter at the twelfth verse it appears 
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that, when the allied kings won their great 
victory over Sodom and Gomorrah, they took 
not only ‘all the goods of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, but ‘they took Lot, Abram’s brother’s 
son, who dwelt in Sodom. It looks very much 
as if Lot had advanced from the neighbourhood 
of the wicked city into the city itself; and all 
the more so when we turn to the nineteenth 
chapter; for there we find in the first verse 
that Lot was discovered sitting—where? why, 
‘in the gate of Sodom,’ in the most public place 
of the city, where the business of the citizens 
was at its height. So you see that Lot, having 
‘pitched his tent toward Sodom,’ has not been 
long in getting into the very heart of the 
wicked city. 

But how has he lived there? Has he pre- 
served his integrity? Is he the one righteous 
man amidst so many wicked? I cannot tell 
you all the story, it is not such as can be told 
here; but if you read the nineteenth chapter 
you will see that he is now well-known to the 
guilty people of the guilty city, and he is now 
afraid of them, and tries to conciliate them by 
a proposal so terrible that mere human nature 
revolts against it, and even so they do not 
believe him or respect him; his very sons-in- 
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law laugh him in the face. You will see, too, 
how near he was to utter destruction, being 
‘saved though as by fire,’ and there will occur 
to you the solemn warning given by the Saviour 
of us all, ‘Remember Lot’s wife.’ 

And all this came, as you see, of his parting 
from Abraham, and choosing his fortune among 
the cities of the plain—the cities on which 
the Lord rained ‘brimstone and fire out of 
heaven ’—and ‘pitching his tent toward Sodom.’ 
Where is your tent pitched, my boys, at this 
hour of the term? Since you came back a few 
weeks ago, have you moved it at all—ever so 
little —in the direction of the guilty city? 
Have you withdrawn from some good friend- 
ship or association that might still be yours? 
Has somebody said to you, ‘Come, let us make 
friends with those boys who are knowing and 
wicked and profane,’ and you have said, ‘ Yes,’ 
or you have not said ‘No’? 

Ah me! what a sad pity it is! You have 
taken only the first step, and it was a little one; 
but it is often the first step which costs so dear. 
Lot never meant to go all the way to Sodom 
when he left Abraham in the land of Canaan 
and went and ‘dwelled in the cities of the 
plain ;’ but his foot was on the incline, and he 
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fell downwards, and nothing but the grace of 
God could save him—or you. I wish I could 
make you feel how great and fateful may be 
the issue of the first slight deviation from 
virtue. It is in unseen, insignificant moments 
as the world counts them that the course of 
the soul is fixed; and I cannot doubt that, 
when we look back upon our lives from the 
eternal shore to which we all are hastening, we 
shall be surprised in our own history and in 
others’ history at the period which marks the 
watershed of good and evil. 

May I give you an illustration of this truth 
from the natural world? The traveller in the 
Rocky Mountains of Western Canada, as he 
rises higher and higher in his journey, comes 
at last to what is called The Great Divide. 
It is the summit of the lofty and lonely pass. 
Just above that point a little stream issues 
from the rock. It begins its slow descent. It 
is but a tiny thread of water; but as it 
descends some slight obstacle—a pebble per- 
haps or a tuft of moss—comes in its way, and 
it is sundered into two parts, one half flows 
to the left, the other to the right; they meet 
not again, but ever onwards and onwards they 
move at lengthening distances, until the one 
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half after many days and weeks is merged in 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean and the other 
in the waters of Hudson’s Bay. 

Such is the life of many of us. We are 
schoolboys together ; for a time our life is one 
in its duties and interests ; then we are parted 
—parted it may be by some chance or accident, 
some cause that is infinitely small; and the 
parted streams flow onwards—ever onwards— 
through the green fields and the deep, dark 
valleys and the frowning precipices of life, to 
lose themselves in the stormy billows of the 
unknown doom, or, please God, in the still and 
tranquil ocean of His everlasting peace. 

And now, as human life is so deeply fraught 
with issues, will you let me, ere my sermon 
ends, draw your attention to two or three 
lessons which emerge from the story of Lot? 

And of these the first is, that you must not 
go too near to the evil thing. Have I not 
known boys who came back to Harrow after 
the holidays with true and pure resolves of 
doing good? They had been spending some 
weeks with their parents and sisters, and 
perhaps the last words of one of them were 
still in their ears ; but when they got to school 
things were altered, it was not so easy to do 
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right as in the holidays; and they thought 
they would like just to see what other boys 
were saying or doing, although they shrewdly 
suspected it to be wrong ; they would look into 
a room, or at least would not leave it, when the 
bad word was spoken or the bad story told; 
they would take up the book or the newspaper 
or the letter which was not what it should be; 
that was all they meant to do, just to know 
what was going on; they would not take part 
in it, they would not approve or applaud it, 
they would only just know it; it was so 
amusing, so interesting, so affecting, and in 
fact they would somehow ‘pitch their tents 
toward Sodom.’ I am not going too far, am 
I? You realise that it is the truth, you have 
‘pitched your tent toward Sodom.’ My boys, 
I strongly, earnestly, affectionately recommend 
you to keep clear of the guilty city. Don’t go 
near it, don’t look into it, don’t pitch your tent 
in the country adjoining it. You may think 
you are strong and safe, but, believe me, you 
are imperilling your soul ; and the only possible 
way of assuredly avoiding the worst sin is to 
abstain from taking the first step on the high- 
road of sinners. 

That is the first lesson, and the second is 
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this: If you have got a good friend in the world, 
stick to him. So long as Abraham and Lot 
went together, Lot was safe. It was when he 
had to stand alone that he fell so shamefully. 
Is not this a lesson that comes home to our 
hearts at Harrow? You had a friend, a noble 
friend, but the other day. You and he were 
often together, you had many, many pleasant 
talks, you had no secrets from each other, you 
were safe and strong in the way of virtue then. 
And now, ah me! you do not see him as you 
used ; you are drifting away ; if you meet him 
in the road, you walk but a few steps at his 
side, then you leave him, or he you, and your 
ways lie apart. The old affection, the old 
intimacy, has waned. You have lost him, or 
are losing him, as a friend. 

And do you not find it harder to do right 
without that friend? Is not the loss of him a 
loss of strength and of courage? Is it not 
true that since he ceased to be your friend you 
have gone downhill a little; you have pitched 
your tent a little nearer to the guilty city, you 
have sunk in thought, or in word, or in deed 
below what you were? or is it because you have 
so sunk that you have lost him? I do not ask 
you, I do not wish you, to make friends easily. 
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Horace Walpole used to say that, if he lost a 
friend by death, he just went down to the club 
and picked up another. Such friendship is not 
worth having. Let yours be different. But as 
the poet? says, 


‘Those friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.’ 


And there are no friendships in the world like 
schoolboy friendships. If you know a boy 
here who is honest and noble and pure, and he 
is your friend, and you grow up at his side, if 
you see him pass, as you yourself pass, from 
boyhood to manhood, and from manhood into 
full and perfect life, and all the time keep 
his integrity of character, then there is no 
blessing more precious, more holy than such 
friendship, and it may well be that, when you 
come to die, you will thank God even from 
your deathbed that in His loving mercy He 
gave you such a friend at Harrow. 

There is only a word that I will add; it is 
this: The story of Abraham and Lot shows 
the happiness of a good life. We have seen 
what happened to Lot when he parted from 
Abraham. He went downhill to the city of 
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doom. But Abraham was strong, the friend of 
God. What happened to him? We may 
learn what Lot lost, by seeing what Abraham 
gained. I will do no more than simply read 
you the verses of Scripture. ‘And the Lord 
said unto Abram, after that Lot was separated 
from him, Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the place where thou art north- 
ward, and southward, and eastward, and west- 
ward: for all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever.’ 
Such was Abraham’s blessing, and you will see 
how he received it ; for when Lot ‘pitched his 
tent toward. Sodom,’ Abraham drew near, not 
to the guilty city, but to God. He ‘came and 
dwelt in the plain of Mamre, and ‘built there 
an altar unto the Lord.’. May such a blessing, 
my boys, be yours ; may it be mine! 
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Matthew xiv. 9, 10 


‘And the king was sorry: nevertheless for the 
oath’s sake, and them which sat with him at meat, 
he commanded it to be given her. And he sent, and 
beheaded John in the prison.’ 


False Positions 


THE story of which my text forms a part is 
unique as I think in the Bible, but it is not 
therefore without some relation to the lives of 
a good many people. The king mentioned 
in it is Herod Antipas. He was called the 
Tetrarch, as being the governor of a part, 
properly the fourth part, of his father’s wide 
dominion. He was a weak and wicked man. 
I do not say there were no times when he was 
moved by the prickings of his conscience, but 
the times came, and they passed away, and 
he was not the better for them; they did not 
influence his life. He had been guilty of a great 
sin in carrying off the notorious Herodias, the 
wife of his brother, Herod Philip, and marrying 
her himself; and, like so many men in history, 
having taken a wife in sin, he was made worse 
by the wife whom he had taken. 

John the Baptist was living at the time, and 
he had the courage to say boldly to the king, 
‘It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s 
wife.’ Still Herod hesitated. He was afraid of 
John, so St Mark says, ‘knowing that he was 
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a just man and holy’; he had many interviews 
with him, and heard him gladly, and did many 
things that John asked of him, but not the one 
thing which was all-important. He did not 
cease to live in adultery, he did not put away 
his brother’s wife. On the contrary, he was 
persuaded by Herodias to lay hold of the 
Baptist. He would have put him to death at 
once if it had not been for the people; but as it 
was he shut him up in the Fortress of Machaerus, 
and there the Baptist lay for many months, 
and there he died. 

Now will you notice a very curious thing? 
Sometime after the death of the Baptist it 
began to be rumoured in Herod’s court that a 
remarkable preacher was preaching and working 
miracles in Galilee. Herod had not heard 
His name, but he had heard of His doings. 
What was the thought that at once occurred 
to him? Why, he began to think, though 
there was not the least reason for thinking, that 
this must be the man whose death-warrant he 
had signed. He said unto his servants, ‘This 
is John the Baptist, he is risen from the 
dead’—the most unlikely thing in the world— 
‘and therefore mighty works do show forth 
themselves in him.’ 
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Is not that exactly what happens when any- 
one has got a bad conscience, as it is called? 
He is always afraid, always suspicious. He sits 
in the chapel, and thinks the sermon is meant 
for him. Perhaps it may be, but not for him 
alone. When he is in school or at play he 
feels that the master’s eye is upon him, not 
indeed because it is, but because it ought to be. 
The bow drawn at a venture sends an arrow 
through the joint of his armour, and he is so 
constantly thinking what others are thinking 
about him, that when you see him you are sure 
he must have some wicked secret in his heart. 

How very different is the boy who is frank 
and open, and who looks all the world in the 
face, who does not hide something away when 
the master’s step is heard in the passage, or 
pretend to have been hard at work when his 
exercise has only just begun, and who hates 
shuffling or making excuses, and tells the whole 
truth! The contrast is great and even painful 
but we have seen it sometime, and shall see it 
again. There are John the Baptists in every 
school, and there are Herods. 

What was the sense of guilt that prompted 
Herod’s suspicion? It is related in the story 
about which I am going to speak to you. You 
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can recall the way in which Herod’s birthday 
was kept. He gave a great dinner to cele- 
brate it. ‘The lords, high captains and chief 
estates,’ ze. the leading men ‘of Galilee, were 
all invited to take part in it. I do not doubt 
that they had drunk deeply, perhaps too deeply, 
they and Herod too, before the daughter of 
Herodias began to dance in the midst of them. 
It was the heathen fashion that a feast 
should conclude with dancing, but here was 
a young princess coming forward herself to 
entertain the royal guests with a dance. Her 
name was Salome. She came in and danced, 
and pleased Herod and them that sat with him. 
We feel sure that the king was not himself, when 
we read how ‘he promised with an oath to give 
her whatsoever she would ask, even though 
it were as much as half his kingdom. But it is not 
perhaps necessary to consider what were the cir- 
cumstances in which the king made the promise. 
We are concerned with the promise itself. 

As soon as the daughter of Herodias heard 
the king’s words, she ran off to her mother and 
said, ‘What shall I ask him for?’ The answer 
was ready, ‘The head of John the Baptist.’ 
She came back immediately in haste, saying, 
‘I want you to give me here immediately on a 
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dish the head of John the Baptist.’ It is clear 
that neither she nor her mother would lose any 
time. They wanted the deed to be done, and 
they wanted it done at once. 

King Herod the Tetrarch was in a difficult 
plight. He had given a promise. It was a 
rash and wicked promise, but he had given it. 
He had made his nobles and captains witnesses 
of it. He had confirmed it with an oath, and 
now he found himself called upon to fulfil it by 
committing a terrible crime. It is no wonder 
that, as St Mark relates, he was ‘exceeding 
sorry. He could neither do what was asked 
nor escape doing it without distress. You all 
know what he did. He was a weak and wicked 
man, and he soon fell. ‘Immediately the king 
sent an executioner, and commanded his head 
to be brought ;’ and the executioner ‘went 
and beheaded him in the prison.’ The Baptist’s 
head was brought in upon a dish in the view of 
all the guests. It was given to the damsel, and 
she gave it to her mother. What became of it 
isnot known, Herodias and her daughter may 
have wreaked their vengeance upon it, as the 
wicked Fulvia upon the head of Cicero, His 
body was left in the prison, and it is pathetically 
related that ‘his disciples came and took up the 
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body, and buried it, and went and told Jesus.’ 
With that remark I leave the fate of John the 
Baptist. I will ask you now to consider with 
me the action of Herod. 

You will feel at once that he was wrong in 
making such a promise. No one has the right 
to pledge himself to such actions as cannot 
be estimated or foreseen, or may involve evil 
consequences, or may land him ina position in 
which he may no longer be master of himself. 
In fact, if I may give you a rule of life, it 
shall be that the fewer promises you make, 
the better it will be for you; for if you make a 
promise and break it, you will be abused ; if 
you make it and keep it, you will hardly be 
thanked ; but if you do anyone a service which 
has not been expected, you will win abundance 
of gratitude. Herod the Tetrarch not only 
promised, but he promised ‘with an oath”. He 
said, and he swore, that he would do a thing. I 
suspect that if it had not been a wrong thing, 
he would not have sworn it. I suspect that if 
he had not been a bad man he would not have 
sworn it. He took an oath because he would 
not have been believed if he had not taken it. 
Well, I think you may draw a warning from 
his case. I can only repeat what I have said 
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in this chapel before, that if you wish to be 
respected, if you wish to be believed, always and 
everywhere, you will never take an oath at all. 
But when Herod had given the promise, and 
confirmed it with an oath, he was in a difficulty. 
It was wrong of him to break his sworn pro- 
mise. It was wrong of him to kill an innocent 
man. Whatever he did, it seemed that he 
must be wrong. It was indeed so. A clever 
man once remarked that in life people some- 
times get into positions from which it is 
impossible to extricate themselves without 
doing wrong; but he added that they do not 
get into those positions without some fault of 
their own. The time had come when Herod 
could not help doing wrong, but it was his 
own fault that that time had come. If I were 
to ask you what he ought to have done, 2.0. 
which was the lesser of the two evils lying 
before him, you would no doubt say that he 
ought to have broken his word. He ought not 
to have put John the Baptist to death. And I 
should agree with you. But having got into a 
bad position he did not so act. He chose not 
the best way out of it, but the worst. He ‘sent 
and beheaded John in the prison.’ St Matthew 
says he did it ‘for the oath’s sake, and them 
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which sat with him at meat,’ not liking to 
break his word, and to break it in the presence 
of his bad companions who had heard him 
give it. And so he became guilty of a crime 
which has made his name hateful for nineteen 
centuries of Christian history, and will make it 
hateful until the world’s end. 

Now this story reads a lesson to us all. It 
shows how one sin leads on to another. If 
Herod had not been impure, if he had* not 
taken his brother’s wife, he would not have 
been subjected to an evil influence in his home; 
and if there had been no such influence he 
would not have given his promise; and if he 
had not promised he would not have been 
landed in a difficulty; and but for the difficulty 
he would not have committed the crime. This 
is a great lesson—that life is a whole. The 
character of each one of us is a whole; and it 
is just the first sin which makes other sin so 
easy and natural. Often have I noticed small 
signs, even in this chapel I have noticed them, 
and have wondered if a boy was losing his native 
simplicity, and it has not been long before I 
have had sad reason to know that he was not so 
sincere or upright or good as he used to be. 

But it may happen to anyone of us to find 
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himself in a difficulty like Herod. Perhaps the 
difficulty may arise in the same way. A boy, 
let us suppose, is surprised in an act of 
unfairness. He thinks he can shield himself 
by telling a lie; then he goes back to his house, 
and he is sorry that he told it, but he does 
not like to confess it—perhaps for fear of his 
companions who were sitting by when it was 
told. Then inquiry follows. He is pressed 
harder and harder. He sinks deep into the 
mire. At last, perhaps, he is convicted and 
punished. He is degraded in the eyes of 
others, and worse still, in his own. Is it not 
sad, and would it not be infinitely better that 
he should confess long before, ‘I did say what 
was not true. I am very sorry’? 

There is another case which occurs to me. 
A boy may have at some time have done what 
was wrong, and other boys know it. If they 
are noble they will help him to forget it ; but 
if they are base they will cast it in his teeth, 
and will taunt him with it, and will say, 
“Come, you know, you are not a saint, you 
did that thing ; you must now do something 
more, something worse with us.” No doubt it 
is his own fault that they are able to use this 
language. It is his fault, and he must suffer 
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for it ; but oh! that he may have the courage to 
cry, ‘I did it; but never will I do it again. I 
was weak then ; but now, in the name of Christ, 
I am strong.’ 

Once more, it may even occur that one of 
us, like Herod, has made a promise to do a 
wrong thing, and he may even defend himself 
in his own conscience, by reflecting that it is a 
promise, and that promises ought to be kept. 
We are wonderfully clever in finding excuses 
for ourselves when we want to do wrong. I 
am the last person to counsel you against 
fulfilling promises. I believe in the duty of 
keeping engagements as one of the solemn and 
neglected duties of life; but if the promise is 
wrong, it becomes only worse if you keepit. And 
the question is, not what you said you would do 
before, but what it is right for you to do now. 

Above all, let not the fear of others, of ‘them 
that sit with you’ in your house or your form, 
persuade you to act against your conscience. 
The fear of man or of boy ‘ bringeth a snare’; 
but he who fears God, and Him alone, is lifted 
above the doubts and troubles and perplexities 
of life. He rises to a higher sphere, he is face 
to face with the Eternal, and his heart is set 
upon righteousness. 
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2 Samuel xviii. 29 


“Is the young man Absalom safe?’ 


Is Absalom safe? 


THIS is a natural question for a father to put 
about his son; it seems. at first sight just what 
anyone would say. Even when you were coming 
back to school after the holidays, perhaps some- 
body said to you, or still more probably, if you 
are entering upon public school life for the first 
time, it was your father or mother who said, 
‘Mind you write, and tell me if you get to 
Harrow safely.’ And it may even be that they 
said, ‘God bless you, and keep you safe on your 
journey, my boy, for it often strikes me, as I 
have before told you in this chapel, remember- 
ing how many of you there are, and how many 
thousands of miles by land and sea you have 
travelled collectively, and what vicissitudes 
and varieties of experience you have passed 
through, that there is no thought more needful 
or natural on the first Sunday of the term, when 
we meet again after so long a time face to face, 
than an earnest thankfulness for the safety of 
you all. 

It is a natural question then, ‘Is the young 
man Absalom safe?’ Yet there are circum- 
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stances in which the most natural questions 
become at once the most interesting and affect- 
ing, and it isso here. For Absalom was not a 
good son. He had acted very basely. He had 
almost broken his father’s heart. He had con- 
spired to possess himself of his father’s throne. 
But after all, bad as his history had been, it is 
told that on the eve of the battle which was to 
decide the fate of Israel, the charge which 
David gave to his captains was just this, ‘Deal 
gently for my sake with the young man, even 
with Absalom’; and now that the battle is 
over, it is his first thought, and he utters it 
not once only but twice, ‘Is the young man 
Absalom safe?’ So tender his regard was, and 
so deep his affection, for his unthankful, repro- 
bate son. 

Has it never occurred to any among you to 
know such an instance as this? Is there 
nobody of all who are here who has seen the 
invincible faith of father and mother in a son 
who seemed to possess no title to it at all? 
Well, I will you what I have seen, what I hope 
I shall never see again. I have seen once or twice 
only (but it is a sight which I cannot forget), a 
father whose life was ‘bound up’ in the life of 
his son at school, living for him, I would almost 
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say for him alone, thinking of him by day and 
night, and denying himself perhaps the repose 
so richly deserved, in order that the boy might 
continue his school life, and in the course of it 
might not know what it was to lose a pleasure 
or a luxury. And I have seen, once or twice 
only, that boy in his miserable selfishness wast- 
ing his time, his talents, and all his God-given 
blessings, doing term after term what his father 
has entreated him not to do; getting into 
trouble and disgrace, and seeming not ashamed 
of it, until the agony that was the consequence 
of his ill-doing has rung within my ears in words 
like these, ‘ My heart is broken, God be merciful 
to me, it is my son who has broken it !? And yet 
I have seen, even then, the invincible love 
which will not and cannot be denied, over- 
flowing in sorrow for the penalty which fol- 
lows upon sin, when a father’s counsel and a 
mother’s prayer are madly disdained. ‘O my 
son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!’ 


‘That ’tis a common grief, 
Bringeth but slight relief ; 
Ours is the bitterest loss, 
Ours is the heaviest cross ; 
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And for ever the cry will be, 
“Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son!”?! 


This is what I have seen, and it is impossible 
to help recalling it, when I look upon you within 
this chapel to-day; for what is worst, if we do 
wrong—I mean if we do it willingly and 
constantly —is that others, and they those 
who are dearest to us, are the sufferers for it 
all; we do not bear our burden alone, but it 
falls upon them, and though it is we who are 
guilty, it is upon them that the sentence lights ; 
so that if I might say one earnest word to you, 
and only one, at the beginning of the term, it 
should be this : ‘Do not forget what your father 
and mother said to you when you left home. 
Remember, remember the last word, the last 
prayer, and whatever you do in the present 
term, do not pain them.’ For you know as 
well as I do how many there are of them who, 
as they think of the school life to which you 
have returned, and of its dangers and tempta- 
tions, are saying in their hearts about you, as 
David about his son, ‘Is he safe, is the young 
man Absalom safe ?’ 

It is in my heart to speak a few words this 
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evening upon your school life, and upon the 
means which you may take to render it safe. 
You will not suspect me of exaggerating what 
may be perilous in it. I do not think evil of 
any of you. I hold that a schoolmaster should 
stand up for his boys, just as I hold that they 
should make themselves worthy of his standing 
up for them ; but how can I deny or pretend to 
be ignorant that you will experience occasions 
of trial when, if you are to be safe, you will 
need all the grace and courage which God can 
impart to you, and that you may fall, as others 
have fallen, deep into sin? 

Now if you will listen to me, I shall, I think, 
be able to give you some hints which may keep 
you in the perilous hours. 

When you come back to school after the 
holidays, the reunion with the schoolfellows 
whom you have not seen for several weeks is 
purely delightful. You greet them, and they 
you, as old friends; you inquire about their 
engagements and amusements in the holidays ; 
you anticipate the joys of the coming term. 
There is not a word, perhaps, nor a thought 
among you that you could look back upon 
with regret. Just consider while I am speaking. 
Have you done anything, have you made any 
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plan or proposal that is wrong since you re- 
joined the school? I hope you have not; but 
when you come to the last evening of the term, 
it will not have been so; for all or most of you 
will have cause to wish some deed undone. 
You will survey the term with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and pain. Perhaps there will be 
someone who will say in his heart, ‘Oh that 
I were as in months past, as in the days when 
God preserved me!’ 

What is the explanation of this difference 
between the beginning of the term and its 
end? It is so curious that boys, when they are 
together, are not the same as when they are 
apart. Take six hundred boys and put them 
down, not now in nearly six hundred homes, 
but in one school, and they will not be just the 
six hundred boys that they were before. Some- 
thing is added to them and something taken 
from them by the mere fact of their association. 

Now the thing which is added to them is 
a certain tendency to do evil, and such evil 
perhaps as not one would have done if he stood 
by himself. You can easily see this law working 
on asmall scale. As long as you are alone in 
your room you are perhaps safe. But suppose 
two or three boys are sitting together around 
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a fire. Is the conversation always altogether 
what it ought to be? How often have I talked 
to boys who have done wrong of one kind or 
another, and have said, ‘ My dear boy, surely it 
is not a pleasure to you to do this or that?’ and 
they have said, ‘ No,’it is not pleasant VP cihey 
did not like or approve it, only there was some- 
body else who had led them into it. lt is the 
old story. None of us falls quite by himself. 
© The woman whom Thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.’ 

I do not think it is wrong to say that all 
aggregations of human beings whether young or 
old tend to produce certain evils of their own. 
Party spirit, as it is called, is such an evil. It 
sometimes blinds people to the immorality of 
their actions. They may even come to regard 
what is utterly wrong as right. So too Society 
is or may be mean and selfish, though the men 
and women who make it up, if you talk to them 
privately, are found to have many good and 
generous impulses. Nor can anyone who takes 
a serious view of school life be free from the 
fear that public opinion in a school may not be 
always pure and wholesome, but may sink 
below what individual boys in their best 
moments know and own to be the will of 
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Almighty God. And if you feel this to be so, 
then you will be very careful to ask yourself, 
when you are saying your prayers at night, and 
still more, when you are preparing yourself for 
Holy Communion, whether you have allowed 
the school to drag you down at all, to demean 
and degrade you and to make you in any way 
less like your Saviour. For the school is a 
little world, and you know how He spoke of 
the world as His enemy always; not that the 
men and women in it were not dear to His 
soul, but that the world taken as a whole was 
so wrong. 

There is yet another cause of danger to you 
in school life, and if I want you to be safe I 
must put you on your guard against it. It is 
habit. “You cannot think how subtle an in- 
fluence habit is. But look at it in this way. 
When you came to the school, you were struck 
perhaps by some feature of the life here, by the 
manner of the boys or their dress or the local 
words and phrases they used; but now you 
have become accustomed to it all, it does not 
strike you any more, and though it may be ever 
so strange and curious, it has come to seem in 
your eyes the most natural thing in the world. 
It is a feeling that I have known myself; for I 
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remember noticing a great many things as 
remarkable when I came to Harrow, and now 
I do not notice them at all. 

But just what happens in regard to local 
peculiarities happens also in regard to the 
duties of life. A boy is led some day by the 
position in which he finds himself fo speak a 
word which is not true. It is his first lie, 
perhaps I hardly ought to call it a lie at all. 
But it was very painful to you—was it not ?— 
wherever it occurred, whether here or at your 
preparatory school; I daresay you lay awake 
at night thinking about it, and half resolving 
that you would confess it in the morning, though 
somehow, when the morning came, you did not 
confess it, and you may even have shed some 
bitter tears of penitence for it. I hope you 
have not done it again; but if you have, then 
it is true to say that the second lie, or let me 
call it the second prevarication, was less painful 
to you than the first, and the third less painful 
than the second, until at last you did not mind 
doing what it was once such a pain to you to 
have done. And as with truth so it is with 
honour, purity, or virtue. You can accustom 
yourself to anything by consenting to it. You 
can make evil itself seem good, and good evil, 
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_ There is only one remedy for this great 
danger, and it is contained in a Latin motto 
which I will commend to your mind this term. 
Principiis obsta, ‘Resist the beginnings of evil. 
Do not suffer yourself to ask if right is right. If 
you say, ‘Hath God said?’ when you know He 
has said it, you will end by thinking He has 
not said it at all. In these things to hesitate 
is to succumb ; to doubt is to be defeated. 

First thoughts are much wiser than second, 
when it is a question of acting for God, and 
it will be well for you if in the hour of 
temptation, when the breach is about to be 
made in the rampart of your soul, you ask 
yourself, ‘Would Jesus Christ like me to do 
what I am on the point of doing?’ and ac- 
cording as He would approve it or dis- 
approve, you do it, or else do it not. 

One more word about a danger which may 
threaten you, for, as you see, I am very anxious 
to make you safe. I am thinking of the text 
‘Is the young man Absalom safe?’ As you 
get on in life, and especially in school life, 
you cannot help acquiring a knowledge of 
many things, or at least of some things, that 
were hidden from you when you were young. 
There is a curious fascination about such 
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knowledge. In the remarkable story with 
which the Bible begins, it is told how our 
first parents were betrayed into sin by the 
promise, ‘Your eyes shall be opened, and you 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ 
Well, my boys you must know things, but I 
hope you will not be knowing. I hope you 
will not think you are necessarily wise because 
you know more. Believe me, there are some 
things it is better not to know. You do not 
rise, you rather sink by hearing about them, 
and if you must hear about them, and if they 
are dangerous and sinful, do not let the know- 
ledge of them possess your soul, but dwell only 
in your thoughts upon the things that are lovely 
and honourable and of good report. Yes, it is 
here indeed that ‘ignorance is bliss.’ It is here 
indeed that it is ‘folly to be wise.’ 

‘Is the young man Absalom safe?’ There 
are many hearts which are asking the question 
about you to-day—the hearts of fathers and 
mothers and kinsmen, and I too would ask it, 
my boys. I look once more upon your faces 
from this pulpit. I think of all the good you 
may do one to another. Ay, and of all the harm 
too. I reflect that to your keeping is com- 
mitted as a solemn trust the honour of your 
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school. It was said of England in the days 
of King Eadwine that ‘a woman with her babe 
might walk scatheless from sea to sea, in 
Eadwine’s day.’ Oh, that it may be true of 
Harrow in your day and mine that the youngest 
boy who has come here this term, may pass 
through his school life without injury or peril 
to his soul! It will be so, and it can only be 
so, if we all try according to the grace which 
God has given us to ennoble the school by 
living and helping others to live in the Spirit 
of our Lord and Saviour Christ. 
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Daniel iv. 19 





‘ His thoughts troubled him.’ 





Troublous Thoughts 


IT happens often that preachers standing in 
this pulpit speak to you about the life you 
ought to lead, and the kind of actions you 
ought to attempt, and they tell you to do this 
and that, or not to do it; and I have often 
spoken so myself. For actions are open and 
conspicuous. There is no doubt concerning 
them. They show, or are easily taken to show, 
what sort of boy anyone is. But to-day Iam 
going deep down beyond actions. Iam going 
to penetrate into the heart, and I want you to 
tell me something, or to let me tell you, about 
the thoughts,and especially about those thoughts 
which ‘trouble you.’ For the thoughts of a man 
or a boy are not trivial things, but are like out- 
posts of the citadel of the soul, and when once 
the outposts are captured, when the breach has 
been made in the wall, it is certain that the 
citadel will fall ere long. 

I wish I could know how many boys there 
are in this chapel of whom it may truly be said 
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that their ‘thoughts trouble them.’ I wish too 
that I could know what the troublous thoughts 
are, and in what way they come, and when they 
are most grievous. For then, perhaps, I could 
help you. I should not be speaking in the 
dark. But as it is, I can only think of the bow 
once drawn at a venture, and the arrow that 
pierced the joints of a king’s armour. Yet I 
have seen enough of life to be pretty sure of 
some thoughts that now or in after time may 
trouble you. 

One source of trouble lies in anticipating 
evils which may never come to pass, or if they 
do come, may be much less serious than you 
thought they would be. 

This is a very simple case, but it is common. 
Some people seem to find pleasure in magnify- 
ing difficulties. They say always, like the 
slothful man in the Proverbs, ‘There is a lion 
in the way, a lion is in the streets, as an excuse 
for not doing what they do not want to do. 
Have I not heard a boy say, ‘Oh! I cannot 
do that, that is too hard. It is no use my 
trying that’? Well, if you will not try, you 
will certainly never succeed; but if you make 
up your mind to try, I am bold to say that 
you will not find it so hard after all. Daniel’s 
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‘thoughts troubled him,’ in the text, because he 
was told to interpret King Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, and he could not see how he was to 
do it. But he gave his interpretation at last, 
and it came true; and my advice to you, my 
boys, is this: If you ever are called upon in 
the plain way of duty to undertake some 
difficult and thankless task, don’t shrink from 
it, don’t complain of it, but do it simply, 
without any word of self-confidence or self- 
distrust ; and He who calls you to it will give 
you the strength you need. 

There is another way in which people’s 
‘thoughts trouble them.’ You may not have 
had experience of it yet, but you will as you 
grow older. It is astonishing how much time 
some men and women spend, and what worry 
they bring upon themselves, by thinking what 
other men and women are thinking about 
them. It is more than probable, when this 
is so, that other men and women are not 
thinking about them at all. But I have 
known people who have made themselves 
quite miserable by brooding on the thought 
that someone had not asked them to dinner, 
or had not called upon them, or had cut them 
in the street. You will find upon the whole 
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that your neighbours do not mean to treat you 
with rudeness, and that even if they do it does 
not much matter; it is best to take no notice 
of it at all. Ifa person cuts you in the street, 
he does not make a fool of you, but he makes 
himself a fool; for it may, I think, be said that 
of all foolish, fatuous actions, none is so ludi- 
crous as the pretence of not seeing a full- 
grown man or woman some few yards off. 
Don’t let these thoughts trouble you. Go 
straight on, do what is right, and never mind 
what anyone in the world may say about you. 
But there are other thoughts than these 
which are troublous, and of them it not so 
easy to speak. But I cannot doubt that 
among the many boys who are sitting in this 
chapel some are troubled, or have at sometime 
been troubled, by angry thoughts, and others 
by envious or jealous thoughts, and others 
again by thoughts of their own importance; 
and to all these I would say that we make a 
mistake when we think of ourselves and of our 
own rights and dignities, and not of others, not 
of God. It is hard, I know, to bear reproof, 
and even to bear what seems injustice from 
master or boy; but after all how little we 
deserve! how much we enjoy! how good the 
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world is to us! how ungrateful we are! It is 
hard, too, if another boy wins the prize or the 
place that one of us had so much coveted for 
himself ; but shall we not try to rise above the 
passion of jealousy, which, as the sacred writer 
says, is ‘cruel as the grave, and to cherish 
nobler thoughts, and to live a higher life, and 
to think more of our cause, our school, our 
country, our faith, than of ourselves? 

For if a boy’s thoughts centre in himself, 
nobody likes him; but modesty is the most 
attractive of the virtues. It adorns the whole 
character, and everybody wishes well to him 
who is seen to seek nothing for himself. 
‘Mind not high things, it is written ; and I 
would rather, far rather, see a boy take dis- 
appointment gladly, even at cricket, than spoil 
the best innings that was ever played at 
Harrow by the vain, unhappy swagger of 
conceit. 

But somebody is saying, perhaps, that I have 
not yet come to the thoughts which give him 
the worst and most bitter trouble. I know it 
is so, and I cannot say all that I would like to 
say about them, but I pray God that I may 
give you a little help. For no doubt it must 
sometimes occur that bad thoughts come to 
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you, or to some of you, and you picture or 
imagine to yourselves in the day-time or at 
night the occasions of sin. It is hard to forbid 
them, hard to conquer them ; I know how hard ; 
and perhaps you have watched and tried and 
battled, and have been beaten, or your experi- 
ence may be that which is in a sense even 
sadder and painfuller, as when memory will 
not, it seems, forget the things that have the 
most need of oblivion, but recalls and reiterates 
what has been dark and sad and shameful in 
the past, and, in the pathetic words of the great 
poet,! we cannot achieve the resolution : 


‘Not e’en in inmost thought to think again 
The sins that made the past so pleasant to us.’ 


Ah! what a trial that is, so fierce that we 
hate ourselves for doing the very thing that it 
is such a pleasure to do! Thus it is that our 
own past shadows the present ; and because we 
have once sinned we can scarce avoid sinning 
again; we are slipping, slipping away, and we 
can stay ourselves no more. 

What shall we do? - I cannot tell if I have 
drawn the picture of any heart here, but if I 
have, my boys, I do not condemn you, I feel 
for you, I sympathise with you; only let me 

1 Tennyson. 
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try to help you in Christ’s name; for I have had 
bitter cause ere now, not here only, but else- 
where, to know how thoughts, wrong thoughts 
unchecked, have been the avenues of vile and 
wretched deeds, and there are boys whom I 
have loved whose lives have been blighted and 
ruined by indulgence in the sins against which 
I warn you. 

It is my advice that, if you would tread 
from day to day the steep and glorious path 
of a pure life, if you would banish thoughts 
such as may trouble you from your mind, you 
should cultivate other thoughts which are high 
and holy and sublime. You will never win the 
day just by driving out what is bad; else you 
do but leave the chambers of the soul empty 
and garnished ; you must cultivate the good, 
for then evil will have no more any place of 
return. Think then in your hour of trial, think 
of your home, of your father and mother, and 
of all that are dear to you. Think of noble 
books, of noble passages which you have learnt 
by heart. Think of the games you have played 
where all was fair; think of the prayers you 
have said, of the words sometimes addressed to 
you in this holy place, think of these things, but 
not of what is vile. 
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You will find strength too in the society of 
good friends. If I could choose your friends 
for you, I think I could choose what you would 
be. A good friend will help you. You may 
even tell him of your trouble, and his strength 
will enable you to be strong. It is not only 
the wicked who are tempted by bad thoughts. 
They are the temptations of the best and holiest 
men. Nothing is more touching, for instance, 
in Luther’s life than his dread of the thoughts 
which came to him. I remember a passage in 
which he says, ‘I have often need in my tribu- 
lations to talk even with a child, in order to 
expel such thoughts as the devil possesses me 
with’; and if you are tempted, there is help for 
you in the simple, pure conversation of a boy, 
perhaps a mere child, whom you love and trust 
and whose soul you feel—so unlike yours—to 
be white as the driven snow. 

May I not say, too, that industry is a great 
safeguard against bad thoughts? I know that 
many of you will not need to work, as is 
said, for your living, but I desire that you 
should work for your souls. If there is any 
lesson in life that is impressed upon me by the 
experience of years, it is that idle men and idle 
women and idle boys are exposed to great 
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temptations, and are encompassed with serious 
perils from which the industrious and strenuous 
are free. It will, I believe, be found true of 
you, as it has been of many, that when you 
have little to do you are in terrible danger, and 
when you are hard at work you are safe. 

And now let me look a little beyond your 
present life, and say to you, what perhaps you 
will hardly understand now, and yet some day 
feel, I think, to be one of the truest of truths, that 
of all the influences which forbid wrong thoughts 
none is so powerful or so beautiful as a pure 
affection. For then there is a thought, a 
presence which is ever with you; it elevates, 
it sanctifies every hour of your life; it lifts you 
into a region where all that is mean or shame- 
ful dies away, and you cannot, you cannot 
consent to do or to dream the thing that is so 
far from the one person in whom your best 
desires are perfected. And if that be so, you 
will have your blessing, as the poet? tells :— 

‘Who is the happy husband He 
Who scanning his unwedded life 


Thanks Heaven with a conscience free 
’Twas faithful to his future wife.’ 


Look up then, lift up your hearts, above the 


1 Coventry Patmore. 
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highest of earthly affections, to Him who 
ascended before the disciples’ eyes from earth 
to Heaven.. You bear His name. You wear 
His uniform. He has offered you the example 
of a perfect purity. So shall your prayer be— 
and it shall come from the depths of your con- 
science—that you may in heart and mind 
ascend to Heaven where He is, and with Him 
continually dwell. 
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2 Kings ii. 3 


‘ And the sons of the prophets that were at Bethel 
came forth to Elisha, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Lord will take away thy master from 
thy head to-day? And he said, Yea, I know it; hold 
ye your peace.’ 


The Sanctity of Reticence 


I WISH to speak a few plain words to you upon 
one aspect, upon one particular feature, of your 
school life. I have a reason for speaking these 
words. I ask you a direct and simple question. 
You shall answer it everyone for himself. Are 
you as careful as you ought to be about the 
language which you use, and hear other boys 
use in your house or elsewhere? Is it not 
true that some boys, and you perhaps among 
them, say and hear things which are wrong, or, 
if not positively wrong, yet are unworthy of 
the high and honourable tone which befits a 
public school ? 

I believe there are few boys who would do 
any low deed. Most thankfully and proudly 
do I reflect that Harrow as I have known it 
now for a good many years has been upon the 
whole remarkably free from deeds of shame. 
It is my confident assurance that, if evil should 
appear in our midst, you, or most of you, would 
scout it, banish it, abominate it. If it were not 
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so, I could not look upon you with happiness, 
as I look now. But I believe it to be a positive 
danger, here and now, that boys, who in their 
secret hearts love righteousness and hate ini- 
quity, will not always be brave and forward in 
putting down such conversation as is a poison 
working in their own hearts and the hearts of 
their schoolfellows. They say to themselves, 
‘How does it matter what we say? We do 
no harm. It is but words, light idle words 
that drop from our lips. We have done no 
wrong; there is no evil in our hands. They 
forget that solemn divine warning, ‘ Every idle 
word that men,’ yes, and boys too, ‘shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.’ My boys, if you would be good 
and noble Christian men, as please God you shall 
be, you will never forget this great principle, 
as governing all that you allow yourselves or 
others to say ; that it is reserve, it is repression, 
it is a due sense of what it is proper to say, 
and what it is necessary perhaps to know, and 
yet not proper to say, that constitutes the 
dignity and charm of conversation. 

I find that principle in the text so lately 
read to you. In the solemn hour when God 
had appointed that the great Prophet Elijah 
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should be called away from his faithful friend 
and successor, ‘Elijah went with Elisha from 
Gilgal’ It was then that Elijah bade him 
tarry behind, as though to spare him the bitter- 
ness of parting. Once and again the answer 
came, ‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, I will not leave thee.’ 

At Bethel and at Jericho the sons of the 
prophets came to meet Elisha, telling him with 
eager importunity as a piece of news that his 
severance from Elijah was at hand. ‘Knowest 
thou,’ they said, ‘that the Lord will take away 
thy master from thy head to-day?’ And each 
time he rebuked them with the words, ‘Yea, I 
know it; hold ye your peace.’ It was true, he 
knew it to be true, that he should see no more 
the face of the master whom he loved. It was 
true, but it was something to be known, not 
to be talked about. To talk of it seemed a 
desecration. He put it aside. ‘Yea, I know 
it; hold ye your peace.’ 

The words are full of instruction for sad 
hearts, as yours must some day be sad in this 
sorrowful world. For you too must experience 
bereavement. To you will come, as to Elisha 
in the text, the loss of one who was in your life 
as the sun in the heaven. Then you will know 
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what is a grief too deep for words. Friends and 
~ neighbours shall offer you their sympathy. It is 
all that is theirs to give. You will not spurn it. 
They will remind you that you do but suffer as 
others have suffered and shall suffer to the end. 
And all the while your heart will cry, ‘ Yea, I 
know it; hold ye your peace.’ Spare me the 
misery of your well-meant consolation. Leave 
me, leave me alone with the memory of the dead. 

That is the truth, and some day, if not now, 
you shall know it; but it is not the truth of 
which I would chiefly speak this evening. It 
is in other matters, not in sorrow, that I would 
insist upon the duty and sanctity of reticence. 
I would tell you how you may observe it here 
and now. Yes, it were well, if while you are 
young, while your hearts are tender and true, 
while the native hue of your modesty has not 
yet—I pray it may not have yet—been defiled, 
you should observe the golden rule of self- 
control in your words, yes, and even in your 
thoughts. ‘Not to silence,’ says the great poet! 
whose life has been written with such touching 
insight :— 

‘Not to Silence would I build 
A temple in her naked field, 
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Not to her would raise a shrine ; 
She no goddess is of mine. 

But to one of finer sense, 

Her half-sister Reticence.’ 


‘ Speech,’ it has often been said, ‘is silvern, and 
silence is golden’; but of finer gold than even 
silence is that noble virtue—reticence. 

How can you show reticence in your school- 
life? As you pass from a preparatory to a 
public school, and still more as you advance 
year by year in the public school itself, it 
cannot but be that you are conscious of a 
change. When you were very young, you were 
very ignorant and very innocent. You are not 
so now, or not so entirely. Life brings its 
lessons, good and evil. It has its cloudy and 
dark days, and as one learns more and more of 
its contents, one comes at last to look with a 
strange pathetic affection upon the pure and 
perfect simplicity of a little child. I under- 
stand now, I did not always understand, why 
the Saviour said in His Gospel, ‘Except ye be 
converted and become as little children ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ But 
you are not now, you cannot be ‘little children.’ 
You are boys, you have grown out of childhood. 
You have learnt things which once you never 
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dreamt of. What can I say of you, except that 
you know both good and evil? You have be- 
come initiated into life’s mysterious secret. My 
boys, it is inevitable that you should learn the 
lesson of life. Nothing can keep it from you 
for ever. Nothing can hide it, nothing obscure 
it. You cannot remain in ignorance. You 
must know evil and know good; but oh! that 
you may choose the good and refuse the evil. 

For it is one thing to know; it is another 
thing to be knowing. There are two innocences 
—the innocence which has not learnt to know 
evil: that cannot be yours; and the innocence 
that has learnt to know and to hate evil: it is 
that which I covet for you. 

For the question is, How shall you treat the 
evil that is and must be known to you? Shall 
it be in your hearts and upon your lips? Shall 
you gloat upon it and spread it abroad? Shall 
it be the theme of your conversation? Never, 
never. You will feel with an austere dignity 
that, if evil exists, and if you know of it, it is 
not to be talked about. Boys have other and 
brighter topics of talk than this ; and should it 
happen that boys in your presence begin to say 
or even to suggest what Christian souls should 
eschew as poison, you would not listen to it, you 
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would say in effect, ‘Yes, I know it. I wish I 
knew it not, but I cannot help knowing it. Hold 
ye your peace.’ For to talk upon evil things is to 
make a breach in the wall of your native purity 
and sincerity. I do not say that the breach is 
always fatal; but I say that from evil speaking 
to evil doing the road is straight, and it runs 
down hill. And I say that the boys who 
are known to use or to tolerate bad language 
are the boys who will be the first to be 
tempted and the first to fall in the hour of 
spiritual trial. 

My boys, I beg you not to spoil the harmony 
of your young lives by consent to any evil word. 
Believe me, 


‘It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute.’ © 


Shall I tell you what to do, if evil language is 
used when you are by? Walk out of the room. 
Leave at once the company of boys whose lips 
are defiled. Speak out boldly and say, ‘I will 
not have it so; it shall not be said in my pre- 
sence” I was reading, but the other day, of 
one who, when he was a boy, resolved to put 
down evil talking in his dormitory, and put it 
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down after many an effort, by telling stories of 
courage and adventure to his companions until 
he and they fell asleep. Was he a coward or 
a milksop? He was the young officer who 
died at Abu Klea, ‘his body pierced with fifty 
spear wounds, close by the charge that had been 
given him to keep.’ + 

I have spoken of the evil language which is 
most perilous, alas! perhaps most popular 
among boys. I have pleaded with you for a 
noble reticence, as characteristic of Christian 
English boyhood. But the law of reticence is 
wider than this. Let me give you two or three 
instances ere I close. In the literature of the 
day it is the fashion to assume that whatever is 
known or knowable of human nature is a fit 
subject for books, even for novels. But the 
assumption is fateful to literature. Literature 
is not science. It is art, and its secret is 
beauty. To write what is vile or hateful or 
horrible, is as great a mistake as to paint it. 
Realism, if it be not severely restrained, is not 
only immoral, but inartistic. I do not dwell 
upon this point, but in after years it will perhaps 
occur to you that to know what it is best not 
to say, is literary art, and that the masters of 

1 Ambrose de Lisle. 
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literature, though knowing as well as any man 
what was in human nature, have yet not lacked 
the grace to hold their peace. 

Or again; in society it is only too probable 
that you will know or suspect evil in the lives 
of men and women. Base spirits are there 
which feel a pleasure like carrion flies in 
pouncing upon the sores of personal history. 
Not such, if it please God, shall be your temper. 
It may be on rare occasions a duty, it can never 
be a pleasure, to point at the sins and follies of 
the great. To carp at greatness, to vilify and 
decry it, to exhibit whatever in it is poor and 
ignoble—that is not Christian charity or equity. 
I know no better lesson for you than that you 
should study to acquire a spirit of honest 
admiration. If you must say evil of any one, 
say it to his face, as our Lord spake in emphatic 
language to the Pharisees. Do not deign to say 
it of anyone behind his back. You may know 
it, you may regret it, but hold your peace. 

Finally, let it be graven upon your mind that 
the law of Christ demands of you a certain 
speech, as much asa certain temper, a certain 
life. You cannot be true Christians, if your 
conversation is loose or profane or unclean. It 
were well if in any school boys would band 
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themselves together in a league against evil 
language. Nothing would so much elevate and 
dignify this great school as if it were known 
that the youngest boy who comes to Harrow 
may pass through the school, and yet hear no 
word of evil. 

I have told you what to do; it is for you to 
do it. It will help you if to-night when you 
kneel by your bedside ere you close your eyes 
in sleep, you put up this prayer, ‘Set a watch, 
O Lord, before my mouth, keep the door of my 
lips.’ ‘Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer.’ 
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Revelation xiv. 4 


‘These are they which follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever He goeth.’ 


Followers of the Lamb 


YESTERDAY the first of the series of addresses 
which are usually given to the candidates for 
confirmation was given in this chapel. There 
have never been so many candidates as this 
year. Nearly two hundred boys, nearly a 
third of the whole school, havé declared their 
desire of taking their stand by a definite public 
act upon the side of good. It is impossible to 
help hoping with intense earnestness that in 
after years they will not be untrue to that 
desire. But the thought of these boys, and 
indeed of us all, as being soldiers in the never- 
ending battle of right and wrong, the thought 
of all that we may do or might have done or 
still shall do for God and His Christ, touches 
generous hearts with deep and tender feeling. We 
turn our faces to the past and to the future, and 
we are saddened or encouraged, or we are both. 

It is at such a time that I bring before you 
the words in which the divine seer of the 
Apocalypse described the saints of God re- 
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deemed in Heaven. For various occasions, 
and especially the festival of All Saints, which 
coincided, as you must have noticed, with last 
Sunday, suggest the question: Is this sanctity 
a thing for us all? Can we too be saints? Is it 
given to us to ‘ follow the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth?’ And then our memory perhaps 
recalls the simple words of the Saviour Him- 
self, the earliest words that the Christian soul 
has ever heard, and the latest that it shall ever 
need to hear—the simple, infinite words, ‘ Follow 
Me. And you will not think I am telling you 
a thrice-told tale, if I ask you to consider for a 
few moments what it is that is necessarily 
implied in following Him. 

For this at least you know, young as you are, 
if you reflect at all upon yourselves, that for 
good or for evil, in joy or in sorrow, you must 
follow, you cannot help following, someone. 
Life is a process of imitation; it is little else. 
Somebody shows the way, and other persons 
follow him. You read in history with interest 
and wonder of those brave men who have been 
the pioneers of civilization in strange countries ; 
you read how adventurous they were and 
vigilant and fearless as they carried their lives 
in their hands, how they died perhaps in 
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solitude and suffering ; and then other men, 
encouraged by their example, enjoyed the 
fruit of their labours and took possession of 
the heritage they had won. 

But it is always the same in life or in work 
or in play. If you learn even a game, it is 
by seeing the skill and activity of other boys 
in playing it and by imitating them. If you 
take up a new study, you owe your advance 
to the help of others who have gone before 
you, and smoothed the difficulties of your 
path, and shown you what todo. And in the 
conduct of life I am sure that if you could 
trace—only it is always so hard to trace—the 
course by which you have been brought to 
your present hopes or efforts or achievements ; 
in a word, if you could fairly tell what it is 
that has made you so good—I will not allow 
myself to say, so bad—as you are, you would 
find it to be the influence and example 
of other persons whom you came across in 
your life, and especially, I will venture to say, 
of some one person, some one boy, who is 
sitting perhaps in this chapel. For the rule 
of life is that we admire somebody, and then 
we follow him, and then by following we 
become like him ; so that it is a most important 
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question for everyone of us, ‘Whom do we 
follow?’ ‘Who is it that we try to be like?’ 
Jesus Christ says in the Gospel, ‘ Follow Me.’ 
He proposes Himself as the Example and 
Guide of human hearts, and the divine seer 
who beheld the things of Heaven heard it said 
of the great company of the redeemed saints, 
‘These are they which follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth.’ 

It is, I think, not a little interesting to notice 
that he who wrote these words was the same 
man who in the beginning of the Gospel 
received the call of Christ to follow Him. 
Writing now, if not at the end of his long life, 
yet at all events when he thought the end to 
be approaching, he seems to say that the 
following of Christ has been to him the 
supreme blessing. His words are comparable 
to the famous words of St Polycarp, when he 
was called upon to revile his Master, Christ. 
‘Eighty and six years have I been His servant, 
and He never did me an injury. How then 
can I blaspheme my Lord who is my Saviour?’ 

But the words are, ‘These are they which 
follow the Lamb.’ You are all aware that 
Jesus Christ is called ‘The Lamb.’ At» the 
very beginning of His ministry He was pointed 
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out by the Baptist as ‘the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” And now 
the Seer in Patmos, meditating deep thoughts 
upon the Divine Person whom he had known 
and loved and never could forget, beheld in his 
vision of the Celestial City a door open in 
Heaven, and a throne, and ‘one that sat on 
the throne, and ‘in the midst of the throne’ 
a ‘Lamb as it had been slain,’ and heard the 
great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues, crying, ‘Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ 
That is He whom I ask you to take as your 
Leader; all of you, but especially the can- 
didates for confirmation. But when I say to 
you from this pulpit, ‘ Follow the Lamb,’ what 
is there that should make you ready and eager 
to follow Him? I think that I can tell you 
two or three things. 

First of all, then, let me say, ‘He is very 
good.’ The lamb is, as you will feel, a type 
of innocency. There is no creature more 
innocent than the lamb. When Jesus Christ 
was called God’s Lamb, it is seen at once that 
His spotless, guileless character is meant. St 
Peter actually speaks of Him as ‘a Lamb with- 
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out blemish and without spot,’ referring to the 
unblemished Paschal Lamb; and I think if we 
want someone to follow, not in life only but in 
death, it should be someone who is very good. 
For goodness is the most enduring thing in the 
world. How soon other gifts and graces fade 
away —strength, beauty, cleverness, culture! 
but he who is good is always good to the 
very verge of the grave, and beyond it. But 
goodness is not always so attractive as it ought 
to be. I know some people who are good, but 
not attractive or pleasant at all, and it seems 
almost a pity that they should be so good, 
because they make goodness look quite dis- 
agreeable, and excite a sort of prejudice against 
it. But Jesus Christ was good; and not only 
so, but He made people like goodness for His 
sake. I do not know how you feel, but I know 
for myself that at many moments of my life, 
and most of all at the highest moments, I do 
desire with great intensity to be like Him. I 
know what a difference there is between Him 
in the beauty of His holiness and a life marred 
and sin-stained like my own. I know that I 
have no right to approach Him save of His 
own exceeding graciousness and love, and yet 
I feel I want to follow Him. 
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‘Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need in Thee to find, 

O Lamb of God, I come.’! 


Is there not something in your hearts which 
tells you that your feeling, when it is truest, is 
like mine? 

But Jesus Christ has another claim to 
allegiance. It is this, He does not ask you 
to do what He has not done Himself. When 
He says, ‘ Follow Me,’ He leads the way. There 
are two kinds of leaders in the world. There 
are some who say, ‘Go’; they tell you what to 
do, but they do not do it themselves. There 
are others who say, ‘Come’; they go before 
you. But what a difference between these two 
little words, ‘ Go, ‘Come’! We can do nothing 
for him who merely bids us go. We can do 
everything for him who goes himself and bids 
us come. Suetonius tells how the great general 
Julius Caesar won the hearts of all his men by 
addressing them not as soldiers but as comrades 
non milites sed commilitones appellabat. 1 
have read somewhere that a young officer who 
accompanied Sir Charles Napier on one of his 
campaigns wrote home, ‘When I see the old 
man incessantly on his horse, how can I be 

1 Miss Elliott. 
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idle, who am young and strong? I would go 
into a loaded cannon’s mouth if he ordered me.’ 
That has been the secret of all great leaders 
that the world has known. They have not 
preached self-sacrifice and lived in selfishness. 
They have done what they asked others to do. 
Such a leader, such a general, is Jesus Christ. 
The scars upon His breast are His medals. 


‘In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side.’? 


You will not forget that the vision which the 
Seer beheld in his Apocalypse was a vision of 
‘a Lamb as it had been slain.’ He ‘suffered, it 
is written, ‘being tempted.’ He did not shrink 
from the stress and agony of the battle with 
sin. He went down into the deep places of 
affliction. There is no suffering, no trial of 
faith, no desolation, but He has known it asa 
personal experience. And at the last, of His 
own free will for human good He consented 
to the bitter Cross of Calvary. Is not that a 
reason why, when He calls us to Himself, we 
should ‘ follow Him whithersoever He goeth?’ 

There is yet another reason, and you will 
think it perhaps a strange one, but it would 
not be right to keep it back from you. It is 

1 Neale. 
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that He can be very angry if you do not follow. 
There is a striking expression in this very book, 
‘The wrath of the Lamb.’ It seems at first 
almost self-contradictory, but I think I can 
show you what it means. There is something 
more terrible than the passion of a passionate 
man. You may have known one who was 
gentle, kindly and equitable, who thought good 
of people, and made allowance for them when 
they did wrong; he seemed the soul of charity, 
he was always willing to give way, and you 
never thought he could be angry if he tried ; 
but one day, it matters not when—shall I 
suppose at some act of cruelty or word of 
shame?— you saw his anger rise; the flush 
mounted to his cheeks, and the flame illumin- 
ated his eyes, and the fierce and indignant 
words came burning from his lips. That was 
a terrible spectacle, was it not? You never 
expected it, and you will never forget it while 
you live. Such as that is ‘the wrath of the 
Lamb ;’ and when you think of it, you will 
understand perhaps why it is written, that the 
kings of the earth and the great men and the 
rich men hid themselves in the dens and in 
the rocks of the mountains, and said to the 
mountains and rocks, ‘Fall on us, and hide us 
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from the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb.’ 

It is He who says to you, ‘Follow Me.’ It 
was the first word of His earthly ministry, 
when He called His earliest disciples from 
their fishing in the still waters of the Galilean 
lake; and it was the last word of that ministry, 
when He stood after the resurrection by the 
same still waters of the lake, and being asked 
that question which we are all so fond of asking, 
‘What shall this man—our friend, our brother— 
what shall he do?’ answered solemnly, ‘If 
I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee? Follow thou Me.’ Only you must 
follow Him ‘whithersoever He goeth.’ I cannot 
tell where He shall lead you while life is yours. 
Perhaps to happiness and earthly prosperity. 
Perhaps—it is quite as likely—to pain, defeat 
and sacrifice. But I know where He will lead 
you at the last, if you are faithful to Him. For 
it is written of those who have ‘come out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and have made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb,’ that ‘the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of water ; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.’ 
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2 Timothy ii. 3 


‘Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 


A Soldier’s Life 


So much has happened of late in the world 
of public affairs that I have been led almost 
involuntarily in my sermons away from such 
themes as are necessary and natural to this 
pulpit—the duties, temptations, and responsi- 
bilities of public school life. Let me come 
back to them to-day. Let me set before you 
a noble motive in noble words, to be good 
soldiers—noble soldiers—of Jesus Christ. 

You know—who of you does not know ?— 
that your life, in some at least of its aspects, is 
a battle. Itis not easy, it is often hard, to do 
right. You must be strong. You must be brave. 
You must fight against odds. You must not 
mind what boys say about you. You must look 
up to God, and ask what He would have you do. 

I would not exaggerate the difficulty of 
school life. I thank God that the public 
schools are not now scenes, as once they may 
have been, of cruelty and vice. I believe that 
the vast majority of boys who are sitting in this 
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chapel long to be good boys and good soldiers ; 
and that even when they are guilty of wrong- 
doing, which is but cowardice, they are sorry for 
it, and wish in their hearts they had not been 
such cowards. They feel ashamed they had for- 
gotten the apostle’s words, ‘Thou therefore en- 
dure hardness, asa good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 
I believe that the lesson of enduring hardness 
is just the lesson which you and other boys 
like you need to learn. Of physical hardness 
you learn little, practically nothing. You have 
never experienced want, you have had plenty 
of money to spend ; you have spent it perhaps 
not very wisely or considerately; you have 
spent it upon yourselves ; and I have heard of 
boys who have chafed and complained, if they 
were called to endure any part, however slight, of 
the hardship which is the daily and hourly lot, as 
you know, of many millions among your fellow- 
countrymen in the metropolis at your doors. 
And is there not room in some boys, nay in 
many boys, for a little more manliness—a little 
more moral pluck—when the voice of God is 
ringing in their ears, and they obey it not? A 
boy comes back to school with high resolves ; 
he means to prove himself a soldier, and when 
the first suggestion of evil is made to him he 
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says, ‘ No,’ but he says it half-heartedly, and as 
if he would like, if only he dared, to say, ‘Yes, 
and the next time he only whispers it, and then 
all is over, and his manhood has melted away. 
But his heart alone is bold, and his arm is 
strong, upon whose grave-stone may be written, 
‘ Here lies one who never feared the face of man,’ 
as Morton said over the body of John Knox. 
And oh! that this school might be the nursery 
of such men. 

Yes, a Christian must ‘endure hardness,’ and 
why should he shrink from it? The field of 
danger is the field of honour and glory. A 
young officer, who not long since was a Harrow . 
boy, wrote to me but a short time ago from the 
North-Western frontier of India. He told me 
that he had got there just in time for some of 
the hardest work in the campaign, and then he 
added, ‘ But what luck to be in for it all !’ 

Well, that is what St James says of the moral 
life : ‘ My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations.’ For temptation is 
trial, and trial is the battlefield where laurels 
are won. It is there, and there only, in the face 
of the enemy that you can gain the cross, which 
is a nobler emblem than the Victoria Cross, the 
Cross of Christ Jesus Himself. 
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_ ‘Think of four moments in the soldier’s life— 
four moments in your Christian life. 

There is the hour of your enlistment. You 
were not born soldiers of Christ. You became 
His soldiers. You donned His uniform. You 
swore allegiance to Him. I remember, and 
you remember too, how you came forward, boy 
after boy, in a long series, to avow yourselves 
the soldiers of Christ. You promised that you 
would fight in His cause unto your lives’ end. 
Ever since that day His banner has floated 
over your heads; angel-hands have upborne 
and upheld it; and it has been, or ought to 
have been, your one ambition to ‘please Him 
who hath chosen you to be soldiers.’ And ever 
and again, since that day, He has given Himself 
to you in Holy Communion, to be your solace 
and your stay. Some boys there are, or may 
be, who do not come to Holy Communion. Will 
they forgive me if I say they make a sad 
mistake? It is as if they would say, ‘ Duty is 
hard, so others speak of it, but I find it easy; 
I need no spiritual help in life; I am all that I 
wish to be, and I deem that I can acquit myself 
as Christ’s soldier without wearing His in- 
vulnerable armour.’ 

But I tell you—and I know more of life than 
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you do—that you need, and will need, all the 
strength that religion affords, if you are or 
shall be good soldiers of Jesus Christ. At all 
events, do not forget, nay cherish earnestly and 
enthusiastically the holy thoughts, the exalting 
ideals which possessed your souls in the hour 
when you enlisted in the army of Christ. 

There is another hour of which I would speak 
to you; it is your first hour of battle, the hour 
when you first met your spiritual foe. I have 
been told that young soldiers, however brave 
they were in the moment of enlisting, are apt to 
tremble a little when the fight begins. The 
nearness of death shakes their nerves. But they 
do not flee; they stand firm, and, if need be, 
they die for their land and their king. Itis not 
in brave men to turn tail. You have heard the - 
simple story of a Scotch piper who was taken 
prisoner in old days by the army of a Norse 
king. He was brought before the king, and 
the king, wishing to make trial of his musical 
skill, made him sound the signal for ad- 
vance. He sounded it upon the pipe. The 
king bade him sound the signal for attack, 
and he sounded it gladly; and the king was 
just about to dismiss him from his presence, 
when he thought he would just like to hear 
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ene more specimen of his skill. So he said to 
him, ‘Now sound the signal for retreat.’ The 
piper looked him in the face ; he was silent for 
a moment, then he made answer, ‘I cannot play 
that ; I have never learnt the signal for retreat 
in Scotland.’ 

My boys, in the high spiritual warfare in 
which you are combatants, who is there that 
will say he has never known the thought of 
retreat? But I say to you, ‘Be brave, reflect 
whose soldiers you are. Look up to Him, and 
make it your resolve that the colours under 
which you fight shall never through fault of 
yours be draggled in the mire. And if the 
fight be long and sore, as sometimes it must 
be, think that it has been the quality of 
Englishmen—and shall it not be of Christians ? 
—to rise above defeat to victory; that they 
have striven again and again, when success 
looked impossible, and have believed that God 
and their own right arms would win them the 
crown. 

And in the hour of victory, that is the third 
critical hour, what shall your spirit be? I 
have often thought that we do not take all 
the measures that are necessary for success. 
Victory in war is not won without long study 
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and practice. It demands the most vigilant 
and most assiduous skill. The neglect of mili- 
tary precautions, if it were to take place, would 
be fatal. And why should it be thought that 
the warfare of the soul can be conducted at 
haphazard? You are exposed, let me imagine, 
to some temptation. It is what is called a 
besetting sin. How are you to meet it? 
You must take pains about it. If it is idle- 
ness, you must make it a rule to begin your 
work in good time, and to do it thoroughly, 
and not let yourself be disturbed and diverted 
when you are doing it. If it is selfishness, you 
must see how you can make some definite 
sacrifice of your own inclination, and can make 
it at regular periods, for the sake of others. If 
it is lying or prevarication, then be careful 
not to speak in a hurry, or without reflecting 
what your words mean. Above all, do not 
speak the half-truths which have been called 
the basest of lies. If it is a yet worse sin, 
fight against it as for dear life. Let not 
evil society, evil language, nay evil imagina- 
tion, sap the strength and dignity of the 
soul. For, believe me, it is not impossible to 
win the day. There is no idea so cowardly 
as that God will command you to do the right, 
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and will not afford you the strength to do it. 
Have not sinners again and again become God’s 
saints? Who was the apostle of love but he 
who was once called ‘the son of thunder, the 
stern disciple who would fain have called down 
fire upon the heads of the people that did not 
receive his Lord? Yes; and who was the rock 
on whose faith was built the Church of Christ, 
but the disciple who denied, with oaths, his Lord 
and Master? Take heart then. The victory 
shall be yours. They that be with you are 
more than they that be with your enemies. 
For your Captain is none other than He who 
said of His Divine work, ‘I have overcome the 
world.’ 

But there is yet another hour, not of the 
present, but of the future. I bid you look for- 
ward to it, the hour of reward. It is sure as 
God is sure ; it is true as Christ is true. There 
was an old and careworn Christian who wrote 
long ago in the very epistle from which my 
text is taken, ‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day, and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love His 
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appearing. How glorious, how magnificent 
will that day be! Few more inspiring scenes, 
it is said, have occurred in English history than 
when Her Majesty Queen Victoria distributed 
the first Victoria Crosses to the brave soldiers 
of the Crimean War; but what will it be to 
receive the crown from Christ Himself? What 
will it be to hear His words of benediction, to 
behold the smile of His favour? That hope, 
that prospect is your inspiration. It shall be 
your exceeding great reward. 

I have spoken to you as to soldiers. I look 
upon you as the champions of the honour of 
the school. I know you will respond to my 
appeal. I should be ashamed of you, if I could 
think that you would go forth from this chapel 
to do base deeds, and, when duty calls, to skulk 
away like very cowards, and to deny the Lord 
who bought you; but I shall be proud of you, 
nay, I shall thank God that it was permitted 
me to count you as my pupils in this noble 
school, if you will ‘fight the good fight with all 
your might, if you will strive earnestly for truth 
and honour and purity, and if you will keep the 
colours of Him who died for your life stainless 
and spotless unto the end. 

May God so bless you and reward you! 
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Psalm Ix. 4 


‘Thou hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, that it 
may be displayed because of the truth,’ 


The Banner of Truth 


You know, I think, that in the Bible, that 
wonderful Book which would have been pre- 
eminent in literary beauty, if it were not pre- 
eminent also in spiritual truth, many figures 
varying in type and character are used to 
signify the Christian life. It is a journey 
made amidst dangers and impediments, from 
this world, so solemn and sorrowful, to the next, 
or it is a race in which the runner is an aspirant 
to the amaranthine crown, or it is a service, the 
service of one who has been bought with the 
purchase money of an unique sacrifice and bound 
to an immortal allegiance. 

But there is no description of the Christian 
life which comes home to our hearts with such 
inspiring energy as when it is compared to a 
soldier’s. It is so noble, it raises such hopes 
of high achievement, of victory gained against 
contending odds, of the servants of God going 
forth like ‘an army with banners’ to do great 
deeds for the cause of Jesus Christ. And it is 
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so true, for is there any one of us all who are 
met here to-day within this chapel that does 
not feel his life to be indeed a warfare in which 
he needs all the grace and power and courage 
that he has ever dreamt of, if he is to do his 
duty like a man, and to fight for goodness, and 
to conquer in himself and in others the things 
which ought never to be ? 

Nor can I give you any better thought upon 
this Sunday, on the threshold as it were of a 
new term, than this of the text, that we have a 
Captain and an ensign in the warfare to which 
we have been called. ‘Thou hast given a 
banner to them that fear thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth.’ 

‘Soldiers of Christ, arise 
And put your armour on, 


Strong in the strength which God supplies 
Through His eternal Son. ! 


For nobody can look upon this congregation, 
and not feel the immensity of the power that lies 
for good and for evil in the lives of all of you. 
It is told by a classical authority, that in 
ancient days an Athenian youth, upon attaining 
the age which most of you have attained, or 
will soon attain in the process. of your school 
1 C. Wesley. 
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lives, was led by his friends into the Temple of 
Agraulos, that noble lady who had given her 
life for her people, and as he stood there, arms 
were put into his hands, and he took an oath in 
words like these: ‘I will not dishonour my 
armour, I will not desert my captain, I will do 
battle, single-handed or with my comrades, for 
the things that are holy and sacred. I will not 
tarnish the good name of my country, but will 
enrich and exalt it by my life. | 

That oath could not pass, I think, from the 
minds of those Athenian youths. Does it not 
remind you of an oath taken by all of you at 
some time, by many of you so lately as last 
term, at your confirmation? Are there no 
arms that you have put on in the Temple 
of God, no ‘shield of faith, no ‘breast-plate 
of righteousness,’ no ‘helmet of salvation,’ no 
‘sword of the Spirit which is the Word of 
God’? Is there no ‘banner given to us,’ to 
be ‘displayed because of the truth’? Have 
we no leader, no champion in the war, and do 
we not know the joy which true hearts know 
‘of pleasing Him who hath chosen us to be 
soldiers’? 

I think it is so. The figure of the text 
suggests an army, an army gathered from 
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many times and many climes. In the midst 
of it is set up a standard. It is the standard 
of the Lord God of Hosts. He who uplifts it 
as upon the Cross is Jesus Christ; and we 
know in our holiest and highest moments that 
if it were given us to choose one blessing that 
is above the blessings of earth, it would be not 
strength or power or victory, but to hear Him 
say, ‘My son, thou hast done well, thou hast 
fought the good fight, thou hast not played the 
coward. To him that overcometh will I give 
of the tree of life which is in the midst of the 
Paradise of God.’ 

But it is so hard to overcome ; so easy to make ~ 
a brave start, to do battle for a while, and then 
to fall. What is the spirit of the true soldier 
of Jesus Christ? Two words, says the text, 
are inscribed upon the banner; they are the 
secrets of all that is good and grand in life. 

The first is truth. I assume that the trans- 
lation is correct, ‘that it may be displayed 
because of the truth. The object of the Divine 
life is truth. ‘To this end,’ said the Saviour, 
‘was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.’ 

But we are so apt to take a mean, inadequate 
view of the truth. We think it means only that 
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we are not to tell a lie. And, indeed, a lie is 
always a black, foul thing, as undermining the 
personal confidence, the absolute trust of man in 
man and of boy in boy and of masters in boys, 
upon which all that is generous, all that is noble, 
in Christian society rests. Just imagine, or try 
to imagine (for it is a hard task), what a school 
would be like if none of us could repose implicit 
trust in the word of another; and then consider 
what harm is wrought by anyone who, by prov- 
ing himself even once unworthy to be believed, 
makes it difficult to believe anyone else. 

I do not know, looking out upon the great 
world, if it can be said, in view of recent public 
events, that the word of an Englishman shines 
with all its old brilliant lustre. I know not if 
it is so; but this I do know, that neither the 
admiration of victory nor the pity that is felt 
for disgrace can make amends in any sense 
for the injury done by tarnishing the pure and 
sacred brightness of English honour. 

To you as Christians, as soldiers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to you who will hold so many 
high places at home and abroad, I would say 
from the depth of my heart and soul, ‘ Be true, 
speak the truth, live the truth, and let it be 
known that no consideration which the world 
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can give will ever induce you to say the thing 
which is not true.’ 

But truth is more than abstinence from 
lying. We are not true, although we may 
not in actual words tell a lie, if we are so 
living as to deceive any human soul. We are 
not true with the truth of Christ, if we are living 
two lives, and our heart is double within us. 
We are not true, if we are one thing at school 
and another thing at home, or one thing with 
masters and another thing with boys, or if they 
who know us best know but a part of our 
character. We are not true, if we keep some 
dark secret in our hearts, and if we accept 
praise for our supposed virtuous actions, when, 
if the reality were known about us, the praise 
would in an hour be turned to reproach, 
or if we are in daily dread of being found 
out. For disguise is deceit; it is hypocrisy ; 
and you are aware that, if our Lord spoke a 
bitter word upon earth about any class of men 
—He who was so kind to all—it was about 
the hypocrites, and He could not in His omni- 
science endure a soul that was not transparent 
and true. 

Truth is one of the mottoes inscribed upon 
the Divine banner, but truth demands the other ; 
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and that is courage. For the banner under 
which we serve must not be denied. It must 
not be hidden away, as if it were a thing of 
which we are ashamed. We must gather round 
it like a regiment proud of its colours. It must 
be ‘displayed because of the truth. And as truth 
is often misunderstood or but half-understood 
among schoolboys especially, so too is courage. 
It is probable that no virtue is so highly valued. 
If I were to ask you what is the epithet that 
you would choose to have applied to yourselves, 
I think you would choose to be called brave. 
Above honour, above generosity, above purity, 
stands perhaps in the boyish catalogue of the 
virtues, courage. But what is courage ? What 
is the high, because the rare, form of courage? 
I do not suppose that English schoolboys 
will fail in physical bravery. If you are called 
to ‘endure hardness, to suffer pain, to ride up 
to the cannon’s mouth, to lay down your lives 
for your king, you will not hesitate. You will 
be as brave as that young officer at Tel-el- 
Kebir who led on his soldiers with the cry, 
Floreat Etona, and fell dead. There is not a 
boy, I daresay, in this chapel who would shrink 
from suffering or death, for experience has 
shown that it is not always the athletic or 
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adventurous schoolboys, but often the weakly 
and shrinking and undistinguished, who in after 
life have done the boldest deeds of war. But the 
very fact that such courage is common may be 
taken as a testimony that it is not supreme. 

There is a rarer, a holier courage, and it may 
perhaps seem less precious in your eyes. It is 
the courage of those who have been strong 
enough to stand alone in the cause of God 
when all the world was against them; strong 
enough to face unpopularity and to treat it as a 
small thing ; strong enough to say of the evil 
which everyone looked upon as natural, ‘It 
need not, it must not, it shall not be. This 
has been among men the courage of the saints 
and heroes whose names are the sanctuaries of 
history, of men like John Howard and William 
Wilberforce and Abraham Lincoln and David 
Livingstone. And there is no one of us who 
may not, if he will, do the school this splendid 
service. We cannot all be clever or strong. 
We cannot all be prominent. But everyone, 
the youngest as the oldest, may be true to his 
colours in life, and if need be in death. 

May I bring my sermon to a close by telling 
you a story that will illustrate the thoughts 
which have been set before you? | When the 
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battle of Sadowa had been fought and the 
Prussian army had won its great victory over 
the Austrians, a young Austrian officer was 
found lying in a trench mortally wounded. 

af The Ambulance Corps efthe—Prussian—arnry” 
tried to remove him, but he besought them 

with such terrible earnestness to let him remain 

where he was and die in peace, that at last, 

seeing he had but a few hours to live, they 
yielded to his prayer; and there in that trench 
he died. When they came to move his body 
they discovered why it was that he besought 
them with such terrible earnestness to be left 
lying where he was. Underneath him were 
found the colours of his regiment. Rather 
than that they should fall into the hands of 
the enemy, he had covered them with his dying 
body.} The noble foe, it is said, the Prussians, 
forbore to touch them. They wound them 

around the young hero’s body, and buried him 

in that shroud with military honours, and the 
Prussian General, standing bareheaded, told the 
story of that heroism to his troops. I will not 
add a word to that story. You and I too have 
our colours, our God-given banner, ‘to be 
displayed because of the truth.’ May we’ be 
faithful to it in life and in death! 
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Luke xxii. 28 


‘Ye are they which have continued with Me in My 
temptations.’ 


Christian Sympathy 


THESE are very touching words, and they are 
the more touching when we consider who it 
was that spoke them and when they were 
spoken. They are the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He had just celebrated with 
His disciples that Holy Feast—the Communion 
or Sacrament—to which not a few of you came 
this morning for the first time. That was a very 
solemn time in His life, as it should be in yours. 

He was going to die. He knew that death 
was near. The breaking of the bread, the out- 
pouring of the wine, were the symbols of His ap- 
proaching crucifixion. He was going to die, and 
among the disciples who sat around Him, one, as 
He said, would be His betrayer; ‘the hand of 
him that betrayeth Me is with Me on the table.’ 

The disciples began asking themselves who 
it should be. We might have supposed that 
at such a time the thoughts of all would be 
solemnized and sanctified and subdued, that 
they would be thinking only of His death, and 
of their losing Him, and what they might have 
done for Him and had not done, and of their 
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many shortcomings. They did say, ‘Lord, is it 
I?’ but I cannot feel sure that they said so ina 
reverent, religious spirit. For, according to St 
Luke, they were thinking not of Him, butof them- 
selves and their own dignity. There was a strife 
among them which of them should be accounted 
the greatest. How sad it seems and how strange 
that they should be thinking of themselves when 
He—their beloved Master—was going to die! 
Then He taught them wherein true greatness 
lay. He showed them that He had been 
among them, not as a master, but as a servant, 
‘as he that serveth. Yet He could not 
merely rebuke them. He loved them too well. 
He would give them their reward, a reward 
beyond their highest expectation. ‘I appoint 
unto you a kingdom.’ That was their reward ; 
only it was necessary for them to learn that 
the kingdom must be won, not by pushing 
or praising themselves, not by seeking to be 
great; but by willing to be lowly, by thinking 
little of themselves, and much of others. He 
was grateful to them for what they had done 
in His earthly life. ‘Ye are they which 
have continued with Me in My temptations.’ 
The word ‘temptation, as you know, is apt to 
be misunderstood. It does not mean only the 
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inclination to sin; it means the trials and 
troubles of life as well; it means all that makes | 
life sorrowful and bitter. He had needed their | 
sympathy then, and now He was grateful for it. 
I like to think that Jesus Christ was grateful 
for sympathy. For He was not altogether as 
we are, but higher, holier than we. I have 
often spoken to you of the Saviour’s nature 
here. I do not ask you to enter into dogmatic 
details about it. They seem to me mistakes, 
and more than mistakes; but if you will listen 
to His voice with hearts unprejudiced, it will, I 
think, become clear to you. He will teach you 
Himself that somehow He stood nearer to God 
than we stand or can stand. And yet He, 
even He, was deeply grateful for the presence 
of those who had stood by Him in His tempta- 
tions. They had not done much, they had not 
said much, but they had ‘continued with’ Him. 
How great a thing is that! They had just been 
with Him when He was in greatest need of 
them, and if He had need of sympathy, have 
we not more need? for He was strong enough 
to bear the sins of all the world. ‘He hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,’ yet 
He needed His disciples. It was a boon 
to Him that they should be there. ‘Ye are 
they which have continued with Me in My 
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temptations. I appoint unto you a kingdom.’ 
He needed it in Histrials. He was lonely, He 
had no home, His brethren believed not on Him. 
The Pharisees persecuted Him, He was mis- 
understood, reviled, crucified. They continued 
with Him, those few disciples, and their presence 
was just the one ray of happiness in His life. 
You cannot tell what a power is in you, if you 
will use it, to make others happy. You cannot 
tell what others may do for you or you for 
them. You are so happy on the whole. Life 
itself is easy for you, yet even here there 
are some with whom you may continue in 
their trials, their troubles, their temptations. 
For one of you may be solitary, especially when 
he begins his life here. He longs for a word 
of welcome or encouragement. He would givea 
world to be your friend, and it is in your power 
to afford him friendship. We make friends, 
but we always make friends whom we like. It 
is a rare thing that one of us asks himself if 
he cannot help one whom he does not like so 
much, but just because he is lonely, by seeking 
him out and helping him and asking for his 
company. It is wonderful how much you can 
do by seeking out those who most need help. 
Or another may be in trouble. He does not 
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manage his time or his work well. He gets 
punishments, and cannot get them done. Boys 
can do more then than masters. They know 
more what is needed. They can do it better. 
Would not a word spoken in season be good 
then? I do not say that you should give such 
a classical warning as the celebrated Arch- 
deacon Paley says his friend gave him when he 
was an undergraduate, against the folly of 
wasting his ability, a warning which trans- 
formed him as by magic from an idler into a 
student ; but I do think it is not beyond the 
power of boys to help one another, especially 
of the elder boys to help the younger when 
they are in trouble, by words of sympathy and 
counsel that will give them strength again. 

And oh! the value of the words so kindly and 
tenderly spoken. We do not know the precious- 
ness of a friend when all goes well with us. 
We feel that we could do without him then ; 
but when we are troubled, when we are alone, 
when we are unhappy, when the heaven is dark 
above us, when it seems as if we could not 
stand any more without support, blessed—thrice 
blessed—is he who stands by us then. He has 
continued with us in our trials. He is to us as 
the very image of Christ. 
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But I pass to another thought different from 
this. The word in the text is ‘temptation.’ We 
must not forget it, we must not diminish it. I 
do not doubt that the Lord was tempted; why 
should He not have been? Why should we try to 
make Him different from ourselves, when all the 
beauty of His life was that He was so like us? 

Yes, like us, in being tempted, but not like 
us in yielding to sin ; ‘in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” He was tempted. 
He experienced the agony of temptation. You 
know the story how He was tempted in the 
wilderness, and you know howit ends. ‘When 
the devil had ended all the temptation, he 
departed from Him for a season.’ 

‘For a season,’ or ‘until a season’ or an 
opportunity. Not for ever. ‘Many other were 
the occasions in which He endured temptation,’ 
says St Bonaventura, the Seraphic Doctor, in 
speaking of Him. And is there not a hint of 
all His temptings in the text, ‘Ye are they 
which have continued with Me in my tempta- 
tions’? There is in an ancient liturgy a touching 
expression: ‘The unknown sufferings of Christ.’ 
His unknown sufferings! who can tell or imagine 
what they were? For in proportion as His 
nature was higher and purer than our own, 
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must the sting of threatening sin have been 
sharper and more severe. His sufferings were 
unknown, or known in part only. It is so with 
men. We cannot tell all, nobody knows all :— 


‘Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.’! 


Only we have not as yet ‘resisted unto blood,’ 
striving against sin; but He did soresist. The 
blood-drops rained from His face to the bitter 
earth. There was suffering for us, and His 
disciples did scarcely continue with Him then. 

But, my boys, if to Him it was infinitely 
precious that they should continue with Him 
in His temptations, what of ours, what of those 
which other boys so near us endure? Forgive 
me, I often think that boys might do more to 
help one another in their temptations. Too 
often masters know not what is wrong. How 
can they know until it is too late? Then 
comes punishment, it may be even disgrace ; 
but we do not our duty here, or the best part 
of it, by getting rid of evil when it is found out, 
but rather by helping it not to be. 

And surely you must know boys who go 
wrong, or are in danger of going wrong. You 

1 Keble. 
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see the beginnings of evil. You see the soul 
sinking, perishing long before we do. Will 
you not help, will you not warn, will you not 
say a friendly word while there is time? Oh! 
continue with the sinning in their temptations. 

Great it is to save a boy, a schoolfellow, from 
death, but greater far to save his soul from ruin. 
I bid you seek this opportunity of doing good. 
If it comes not here, it shall come after- 
wards. For among six hundred boys, it is sure 
that some whom you know here, some few, will 
in their lives do shameful deeds; they will go 
to the bad, they will sink beneath the social 
waters. The world will forget them, will never 
speak of them or think of them or pray for 
them, but not you, my boys, not I. It is easy 
to help a friend in distress ; it is so hard to help 
him in disgrace. Yet, I beseech you, continue 
with him in his temptation, do not give him up. 
If he persists in sin, you must condemn him 
sorrowfully ; but as soon as he says, ‘I have 
sinned, and turns to God, welcome him back, 
give him your hand, for the sake of the days 
when you sat by his side upon these benches, 

The lesson of Jesus Christ’s life is the power 
of forgiveness. Oh! lay that lesson to heart. 
Forgive, and you shall be forgiven. 
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‘Jesus heard that they had cast him out ; and when 
He had found him, He said unto him, Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God ?’ 


Loneliness 


THE text is taken from the well-known story 
of the man who was ‘ blind from his birth.” The 
story is so simple and so true to nature, and all 
that happened in it is so far beyond the invention 
of art, that, whenever I read it, I feel quite sure 
itis a real story. It will take only a sentence 
or two to remind you of its main features. 

Our Lord was ‘passing by’ when He saw 
the blind man. In His mercy He healed him 
by sending him to wash in the pool of Siloam. 
‘He went his way therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing. Then a dispute arose whether 
the man was indeed he who had been blind or 
not. His parents were called in; they were 
cross-questioned by the Jews; they were fright- 
ened and distressed, and tried to shift the burden 
of confession on to their son, saying, ‘ He is 
of age; ask him; he shall speak for himself.’ 
And when the blind man confessed that our 
Lord had healed him, and had asserted that 
One so gracious and so good could not be a 
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sinner, as the Jews said He was, but must rather 
be of God, ‘ they cast him out of the synagogue,’ 
ze. they excommunicated him, and left him in 
the terribly severe position of being alone, with 
the world against him and without a friend to 
help or comfort him in his loneliness. It is 
here that the text which I read to you comes 
in. ‘Jesus heard that they had cast him out; 
and when He had found him, He said unto 
him, Dost thou believe on the Son of God? 
He answered and said, Who is He, Lord, that 
I might believe on Him? And Jesus said unto 
him, Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He 
that talketh with thee. And he said, Lord, I 
believe. And he worshipped Him.’ 

We will look at three figures in this story— 
the Jews, the blind man, and the Saviour. It 
may be that we shall find they represent in a 
certain aspect what is not an unknown scene 
in the world at large, or even in the narrow and 
yet most vivid experience of a public school. 

The Jews are the exponents of the common 
received opinion. They have their own law of 
right and wrong. If a person agreed with 
them, and was willing to walk in their paths, 
there was no good that they would not say of 
him or do to him. But if he struck out a line 
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of his own, in religion especially, they made 
him feel as lonely and as miserable as they 
could. Thus it was that as soon as they 
discovered that our Lord would not observe 
the Pharisaical rule of the Sabbath day, 
although His only profanation of that day was 
a miracle of healing, they called Him a sinner ; 
they would see no virtue in Him, and all that 
they could say about Him to the man whose 
sight He had restored was, ‘ As for this man, we 
know not from whence He is.’ And not only 
so, but they excommunicated and persecuted 
the blind man for no other fault than that he 
had let himself be cured by the man whom 
they chose to look upon as a heretic and a 
sinner. 

I daresay there is no boy in this chapel who, 
when he hears this story of the Jews and the 
blind man, does not feel in his heart disposed 
to cry, ‘What a shame!’ Yes, but it is much 
easier to cry shame upon others than to take 
care that we do not deserve it to be cried upon 
ourselves. At all events, 1 know a good many 
boys who would not perhaps like being called 
Jews, but are very much like the Jews in this 
story. They are found in the school, and in 
nearly every house. They form or shape the 
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public opinion in their houses. They expect 
everybody to try to be like them. If a boy 
plays games and is sturdy and active and is all 
the world’s friend, and does not feel deeply or 
do anything that is out of the common, then 
all goes well with him in the house. But if he 
is eccentric, if he is solitary, if he takes a higher 
view of duty than other boys, his life is made 
sad. And it never occurs to these boys that 
they can be wrong, or that their tone is harsh 
or cruel, or that the habit of liking none but 
those who are like themselves is in any sense 
selfish. They are as the Jews were in the 
text; they can put up with anything except a 
departure from the established way of looking 
at things and doing things. But they cannot 
endure that anyone should seem to be better 
than themselves. Were it only possible to read 
their thoughts, we should discover them to be 
saying, ‘Thou wast altogether born in sin, and 
dost thou teach us?’ 

I do not blame these boys. They are not 
wilfully unkind. They see the good of play, 
but not of work. They understand courage. 
They do not understand tenderness. They like 
rough random behaviour themselves, and they 
cannot imagine that others should dislike it. 
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That anyone should have a skin less thick than 
theirs, or a heart more sensitive, they do not 
comprehend; it is a mystery to them; they 
cannot deem it is true; and so if such a boy 
ever comes in their way, they leave him alone 
and cut him, or, as the language of the text 
puts it, they ‘cast him out.’ But the boy who 
is cast out may be in the right. He may be 
called a muff or a milksop or a saint, yet all his 
fault may be that he is true to conscience, and 
will not dishonour the Saviour and Friend who 
has done so much for him. I do not say that 
loneliness is always a mark of virtue. A boy 
may be lonely because he is wicked as well as 
because he is good. It is well that the bad 
boy should be left alone. But the thought is 
often with me, and it comes to me most in the 
first days of term, that many boys in a school 
—far more than are thought of—are lonely and 
have sad hearts, and are in much need of 
sympathy. 

Let me ask you if you have not known such 
cases as these. A boy has come fresh from 
home a few weeks ago. He never left home 
before, or never for a public school. He feels 
solitary, and all the more because so many 
boys are about him. His heart is very full. 
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He does not know where to go or what to do. 
Even as I am speaking there is a lump in his 
throat and his eyes are filled with tears, and he 
thinks I am thinking of him. Is there no one 
who will be a friend to this boy? 

Or again, a boy longs for friendship and 
cannot find it. You perhaps are such a boy. 
You admire someone in the school; you would 
like to be his friend, or you were his friend 
once, and he has drifted away from you; he 
does not conceive how sad your heart is at 
losing him ; but you are thirsting for affection, 
you watch him as he moves along the street in 
the circle of his friends, and he has no word, 
hardly even a glance or a smile, for you. How 
you wish he could be again what he once was! 
Boys are often selfish, and as they become 
popular and successful they are apt to forget 
old friends. But he alone is noble who never 
forgets the past. 

Another boy who is lonely is one whose 
conscience is more sensitive and scrupulous 
than that of his schoolfellows. He comes 
to school from pure and innocent surroundings. 
He has not been inured to the rough ways of 
life. He is shocked at any word that is coarse 
or profane. He is pained by any unkindness 
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of manner or action. And you despise him. 
Oh! the pity if you do. Are you the better 
because you are more used to evil than he is— 
better or nearer to the kingdom of heaven? I 
think not. I remember a passage in a very 
famous novel, where a young soldier sitting at 
a table with a great and cruel commander, 
shudders and sets down his cup untasted as he 
hears the discharge of carbines beneath the 
window of the room in which they are sitting, 
and then the groans of the dying prisoner who 
had been shot. ‘You are but young in these 
matters, Mr Morton,’ said Claverhouse, after he 
had very composedly finished his draught, ‘and 
I do not think the worse of you as a young 
soldier for appearing to feel them acutely, but 
habit, duty and necessity reconcile men to 
anything.’ The answer has often seemed to 
me to be very touching. ‘I trust, said Morton, 
‘they will never reconcile me to such scenes as 
these.’ ? 

Once more, a boy is very lonely who is 
misunderstood. It may not be his fault, yet he 
is not liked. Other boys shun him. He lives 
by himself. He seldom speaks to anyone; 
seldom is spoken to. He broods upon his 

1 Scott, Old Mortality, chapter xxxiv. 
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isolation. He does his lessons, perhaps he 
plays his games, but his heart is heavy, very 
heavy. There was one such boy! who had 
been very unhappy at school, and in after years 
he wrote of himself a description which I may 
quote here, as it will lead me to my last 
thought. He says :— 

‘I was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since ; with many an arrow deep infixed ; 

My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades.’ 


And then he adds— 


“There was I found by One who had Himself 
Been hurt by archers ; in His side He bore, 
And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars ; 
With gentle force soliciting the darts 
He drew them forth, and healed and bade me live? 
Do not the words seem to remind you of 
the text, ‘Jesus heard that they had cast him 
out ’—the blind man? When all else left him 
in the world, the Saviour came. He did not 
wait until the blind man should seek him. He 
sought the blind man. He found him sitting 
alone, sad, disconsolate. He said unto him, 
‘Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?’ 

The example of the Saviour will show how 
precious is the power of Divine self-forgetting 
1 Cowper. 
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sympathy. We cannot all do what He did for 
the suffering and the sorrowful, but we can all 
seek them out, and comfort them and be their 
friends. 

Yet notice how the Divine sympathy shows 
itself. Jesus does not say to the blind man, 
‘Never mind what the world says or thinks 
about you, pluck up your courage, show that 
you are stronger than your enemies, and teach 
them that you do not care for their opinion.’ 
No! He points the sufferer to a consolation 
not of earth. He says, ‘Dost thou believe on 
the Son of God?’ It is not in despising 
earthly things, but in caring far more for 
heavenly, that the true solace of human ills and 
sorrows is found to lie. 

If there are any boys, then, who are hard on 
others, who laugh at them, and sneer at them, 
and cast them out of society, and try to sadden 
the lives which God in His dear mercy has not 
made sad, to them I would say, ‘ Do not forget 
that the very boys whom you despise may be 
nearer, ever so much nearer, to our Lord than 
you are when you make fun of them. They 
may be, nay, they often are capable of higher 
thoughts, higher deeds than you. It is they 
and not you whom the Saviour at this very time 
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is seeking, and it is at their side that He stands, 
and they hear His voice.’ 

And to these sad solitary boys, if such there 
be,—perhaps they are more numerous in a 
public school than the world suspects—I would 
say, ‘Oh! lift up your eyes to the Saviour who 
is so good to you and who can give you your 
heart’s desire, and make others care for you and 
make you worthy to be cared for and worthy to 
be held in love and honour ; for if you are dear 
to Him—and are you not very dear?—no harm 
can come to you, and they who love Him shall 
one day learn to love you. He is near you 
now; you can hardly think how near. Believe 
in Him, trust Him, and all shall be well. Do 
you say like the blind man, ‘ Who is He, Lord, 
that I might believe on Him?’ Jesus said unto 
him, and He will say also to you, ‘Thou hast 
both seen Him, and it is He that talketh with 
thee.’ 
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Revelation xii. 16 


‘ The earth helped the woman.’ 
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I HAVE long meant to preach you a sermon 
in this chapel upon this text, but I could never 
preach it until now. Why it has been so I 
cannot tell you, but so it is. For if a preacher 
chooses a text, as the usual phrase is, it is not 
less true that the text chooses him. He thinks 
of a subject adapted to a sermon, and resolves 
that he will preach about it, but for a long time 
it will not ripen in his mind, and then at last he 
cannot preach about anything else. 

The earth it is said ‘helped the woman.’ I 
need not remind you of the striking and signi- 
ficant picture which the seer of the Apocalypse 
describes. I take the words as suggesting what 
it is that the world of men and of boys too 
owes to womanhood. And here it is necessary 
to touch upon the example of Christ. What 
is the heart—the very essence—of His religion ? 
Is it not this; that, while in the world there are 
strong things and weak things, the mighty and 
the tender, it is in the reverence felt by the 
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strong and mighty for the others that the 
‘beauty of holiness lies? 

You know what a difference this rule makes 
even in your own life, Ifa boy who is strong 
tyrannises over the weak, how hateful he is to 
the spirit of Christ! Butlet him be considerate 
and compassionate towards them, let him try 
to spare them suffering or sorrow, let him 
rather endure it himself, and is he not then 
near to Jesus Christ? The weak, the humble, 
the afflicted, the mourners—they are Christ’s 
brethren. It is for them that He pleads, and they 
have no other friend like Him. He has sancti- 
fied sorrow by His life and by His death. He 
has hallowed suffering, because He Himself was 
such a sufferer; and there is none whose sym- 
pathy is so deep as His. 

A modern writer! who is not known as 
a professedly orthodox Christian, in conclud- 
ing his biography of the poet Cowper uses 
these words: ‘In no natural struggle for 
existence would he have been survivor. By 
no natural process of selection would he have 
been picked out as a vessel of honour. If the 
shield which for eighteen centuries Christ by 
His teaching and His death has spread over 

1 Mr Goldwin Smith. 
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the weak things of the world should fail, and 
might should again become the title to exist- 
ence and the measure of worth, Cowper would 
be cast aside as a specimen of despicable in- 
firmity, and all who have said anything in his 
praise will be treated with the same scorn.’ 
This is the great, the supreme blessing of 
Christ’s religion. I do not know how to 
estimate all its value. A poor unknown child 
is stricken perhaps with disease. Her life, her 
health counts for but little in the world’s eyes. 
It does not matter at all whether she lives or 
perishes. But Christ takes her, as it were, by 
the hand and leads her gently, as a shepherd of 
old would bear a lamb, to a noble home which 
must seem to her as a palace—so unlike is it to 
her own squalid and miserable tenement—and 
there the best skill of the medical profession is 
devoted to her healing, and anxious nurses 
watch beside her by night and by day, and 
loving friends, friends who love her for Christ’s 
sake, send flowers to comfort her, and she 
enters amidst her pain into perfect peace. 
You know perhaps the touching poem of 
the little girl in the hospital, who thought 
that, if she put her arms on the counterpane 
outside the bed, the Lord would recognise her. 
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‘The Lord has so much to see to! but, Emmie, you 
tell it Him plain, 

Its the little girl with her arms lying out on the 
counterpane.’! 


This is what a great writer? has called the 
reverence for what is beneath us—for all that is 
weak and unhappy and suffering and distressed 
—and it is the revelation of Christ. Christian 
Society rests upon this principle of respect and — 
reverence for human weakness and infirmity. 
It gives the first place, not the second, to those 
who could never win the first place for them- 
selves. It is the soul not of compassion only, 
but of chivalry and courtesy and of the qualities 
which dignify mankind. 

Am I wrong in saying that it reaches so deep 
as to inspire the sentiment and practice of 
humanity towards the lower animals? Just 
because they are man’s servants, just because 
they cannot deliver themselves from him, and 
cannot even reprove him for his cruelty, noble 
men and boys will shrink instinctively from 
inflicting so much as a moment’s wanton and 
needless pain upon them. 

I have often thought that, if I wished to 
see whether a nation occupied a high or a low 


1 Tennyson. 2 Goethe. 
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position in the moral scale, I would ask what 
is the respect shown in it to women, and what 
is the treatment that it accords to God’s dumb 
creatures. I have asked you before now to 
exercise the virtue of mercy. I have pleaded 
with you not to offend against God's creatures. 
I have reminded you that not a poor sparrow 
falls to the earth without His loving care. But 
I have not so often spoken, perhaps it had been 
well if I had spoken oftener, of the respect 
which you ought to show, and will always show, 
if you are nobly minded, to womankind. Yet, 
before I go away, I should like to teach you 
this lesson too. It may perhaps remain with 
you in after years. It may by the Divine 
blessing regulate your conduct. It may keep 
you tender and merciful and pure. I cannot 
tell; God only knows, yet I would so teach you. 

And of mere courtesy it is not so necessary 
for me to say anything to you. Harrow boys 
are not likely to be discourteous. They know 
what is due to ladies and to all women. If it 
ever happened that a boy, in haste or forgetful- 
ness, or under the influence of tradition, because 
he is afraid of doing what the public opinion of 
the school forbids, neglects to act as a Harrow 
boy, if, as I said to you once, he does not 
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always give place to ladies upon the narrow 
Streets of the town, that is an error, and he 
would be the first to acknowledge that he is 
sorry for it, and will not repeat it. But what 
I want you all to see is, that the courtesy for 
which I plead is part of the great principle that 
the stronger are, under Christ’s law, the servants 
of the weaker. It is they who cannot of them- 
selves command respect that have the best right 
to enjoy it. A woman, just because she is 
weaker, makes an irresistible appeal to the 
service of the stronger, and noble and generous 
souls respond to this appeal. When Washington 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States, he attended once a religious 
service in the open air. There was a seat of 
honour reserved for his use. He sat down on 
it, and the service was about to begin, when a 
woman carrying her child in her arms drew 
near. All the seats were already occupied, but 
Washington rose at once, placed the woman in 
the seat reserved for himself, and remained 
standing during the whole service. 

This is the true and perfect spirit of Christian 
courtesy, It is learnt at the foot of the Cross. 
Did you ever think how tender is the attitude 
of our Lord towards women in the Gospel? 
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It is very touching, very beautiful. He used 
hard words now and then about men, about the 
Pharisees and lawyers and hypocrites, though I 
always notice that He used the hard words to 
their faces, and not, as we so often do, behind 
their backs, but He never spoke harshly of a 
woman. There are no bad women in the 
Gospel. There are sinful and penitent women, 
but none bad. Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
tender to them all. Some there were who 
seemed to have followed Him and ministered 
to Him at their own expense. And at the last, 
in the agony of the crucifixion, His thought 
was not for Himself, but for His mother, and 
He uttered from the Cross those infinitely 
touching, self-forgetting words, ‘Behold thy 
mother. Behold thy son.’ 

Who can doubt that this example has pro- 
duced a great effect upon the conscience of men? 
Christianity is the sanctification of womanhood. 
It is only where the spirit of Christ reigns 
that women are safe from oppression and 
insult, and are held in reverential respect. 
No appeal comes home more powerfully to 
generous hearts than the appeal of a woman 
in distress. It is told that at Saratoga, when 
the wounded soldiers of General Burgoyne’s 
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army were suffering the agony of thirst, every 
man who went to fetch water from the River 
Hudson was shot down by the enemy’s rifles ; 
but when a poor soldier's wife offered to go 
down to the river, the enemy, recognising her 
sex, ceased firing, and she was permitted to go 
in safety to the riverside again and again and 
to draw water. 

It will be given to you or to some of you 
in after life to find opportunities of helping 
women in their distress. I shall be proud of 
you if you take advantage of them. [I shall be 
ashamed if you let them slip. If you help and 
save a woman, you will do Christ’s work. For 
He is the Saviour of the weak and frail ones of 
earth. Years ago, when the troopship Birken- 
head went down off the Cape of Good Hope, 
was there a man who would quit the ship till 
the women and children were saved ? 

‘To die! ’twas hard, whilst the sleek ocean glowed 

Beneath a sky as fair as summer flowers ! 

All to the boats / cried one. He was, thank God, 
No officer of ours. 

Our English hearts beat true ; we would not stir ; 
That base appeal we heard, but heeded not. 

On land, on sea, we had our colours, Sir, 

To keep without a spot.’! 





1 Doyle. 
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I have heard that in the days of American 
slavery a great Christian preacher, pleading 
with his congregation for the abolition of that 
hateful system, took their hearts as if by storm, 
when suddenly he produced upon the platform 
in his church a negro woman who was going to 
be sold the next day as a slave, and asked if 
they would allow a woman to be so treated. 

But there are even greater ills, greater 
wrongs, which womankind may endure than 
slavery. I cannot speak to you of them freely, 
but you cannot help knowing them one day. 
‘The earth, it is written in the text, ‘helped the 
woman.’ Nay, but it seems as if sometimes 
no help, no pity, were found upon earth for 
womanhood, or it is found in Christ alone, 
as when He said to the poor, shamed, fallen 
woman upon whom the world was so hard, 
‘Neither do I condemn thee’—there is the 
human charity—‘ Go and sin no more’—there 
is the Divine command. 

It cannot be often that I shall speak to you 
again within this chapel, but I do not wish to 
leave you without a warning against the low 
tone which is sometimes used by men—yes, 
and by men who call themselves gentlemen, 
who call themselves Christians—in speaking 
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of womanhood. I beg you, nay, I bid you, 
in Christ’s name, to observe and practise the 
law of Christian chivalry. I bid you do nothing 
to any woman, and say nothing of any woman, 
that you would resent if the woman were your 
own sister. I bid you dissipate and discard the 
miserable sophistries by which the degradation 
of womanhood is palliated. I bid you that, as 
you would sacrifice your lives, so you sacrifice 
your passions and affections, rather than con- 
sent to the great sin of great cities and great 
empires. 

Oh! help the woman in her loneliness and 
misery. Be pitiful, be tender, be reverent to 
her ; and if you suffer for her, if you deny your- 
self for her, may God the Almighty Father 
bless you and teach you the good of entering 
into the sufferings of those for whom Christ 
shed His precious blood! 

This is one of the deep and solemn lessons 
which it is my heart’s desire to leave with you 
at Harrow. 
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John xx. 3, 4 


‘ Peter therefore went forth, and that other disciple, 
and came to the sepulchre. So they ran both together : 
and the other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first 
to the sepulchre.’ 
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NEVER before or since in history, I suppose, 
was such a wonderful race run as that. It was 
arace to a grave. The two disciples who set 
off running had been told by Mary of Magdala 
that the grave in which the body of the Lord 
had been laid two days before was empty now. 
The stone had been rolled away from its 
mouth, and within it sat an angel robed in 
white. In her wonder and distress Mary had 
gone to the two friends who seemed most likely 
to give her help or sympathy or counsel, and 
had said—you can imagine the eagerness, the 
excitement with which she said it—‘ They have 
taken away’—she does not stay to think who 
‘they’ are—‘ They have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid Him,’ Instantly these two disciples 
begin their race to the grave. They ‘ran both 
together.” But as they drew near to the grave 
one of them, it seems, being younger, shot ahead 
of his companion, ‘the other disciple did outrun 
Peter, and came first to the sepulchre.’ 

They were very different people—these two 
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disciples, and they had of late behaved very 
differently. One of them, ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’ had been among the watchers by 
the cross, perhaps the only watcher, except those 
faithful women who, as S. Francois de Sales 
says, were the last at the cross and the first at 
the open grave. To him the dying Lord had 
commended His mother. ‘Then saith He to the 
disciple, Behold thy mother! And from that 
hour that disciple took her unto his own home.’ 
And it would seem that he had a little earlier 
gone with St Peter ‘unto the palace of the 
High Priest, but he had not needed that 
infinitely tender look, at which St Peter ‘went out 
and wept bitterly.’ He was the loved disciple 
who had not been untrue to his Master, and 
who had not denied Him with an oath. 

The other, as you know, was St Peter, and 
of his life it is only necessary to say that 
it was one of ups and downs, of promises and 
failings, of eager, sanguine expectations and 
bitter disappointments, like so many another, 
only the good of it and the evil were marked in 
deeper lines than ours. You recall his splendid 
confession of our Lord’s Divinity. You re- 
member how he leaped into the water at the 
Lord’s bidding, and then lost heart, and 
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beginning to sink, cried,‘ Lord, save me!’ Even 
here in the narrative of the text it is possible, 
I think, to discern the same characteristic 
impetuosity ; for we read that while the beloved 
disciple, though he reached the grave first, 
shrank from entering it, St Peter no sooner came 
than he went in, and saw the linen clothes and 
the napkin lying by itself, and the body gone. 
Yet St Peter at that very time bore upon his 
soul the stain of a great and grievous treachery. 
He had denied the Lord. He had begun to 
curse and swear, saying, ‘I know not the man.’ 
What a lesson that is! Had he not been doing 
evil, had he not been sinking into ignominy, he 
would not have resorted to oaths in support of 
his falsehood. But he had done the evil thing, 
and it takes long to cast off the traces of evil 
once done, and the process of casting it off is 
painful, bitterly painful. This St Peter knew 
when the Lord said to him on the marge of the 
Galilean lake, ‘Lovest thou Me?’ and said it 
thrice, and he was grieved in heart at the thrice- 
repeated question, and replied, ‘Lord, Thou 
- knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed My sheep.’ 
These were the two men, the two disciples 
who ran to the grave, and now they were 
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brought face to face with a fact, the most 
sublime, the most marvellous in human history. 
They found the grave empty. 

Of that fact it is not my purpose here to 
speak. I will only say, and that more for the 
sake of helping you in after days, when you 
may be in doubt about religion, than of helping 
you now, that you will make a mistake if you 
think of the Lord’s resurrection as though it 
were an extraordinary unique event in the 
history of one who was a man like you or me. 
The question of evidence, as I conceive it, is 
not whether one who was an ordinary being 
rose from the dead ; it is whether He rose who 
in all His life transcended the laws of common 
humanity, He who claimed to be the only Son 
of God, and to be free from sin and to forgive 
the sins of others, and to command the winds 
and waters, and to work miracles, and to give 
rest to all the weary and heavy laden, and to 
come again as the Judge of the living and 
dead; He who knew God as you may know 
your father or mother, and who was as 
intimately acquainted with Heaven as you are 
with the hill on which your great school stands. 

The two disciples, I say, found the grave of 
Jesus empty. What had happened to the body ? 
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You are aware, if you have studied Christian 
history at all, that since Joseph of Arimathza 
and Nicodemus laid it in the new grave of the 
garden, that lifeless body has never been seen. 
When it began to be rumoured that Jesus 
Christ had risen from the grave, His enemies 
did not produce the body, as they might have 
done had it still been in the grave. No one 
was likely to believe the story of the Roman 
soldiers, that His disciples had come by night 
and stolen the body away. 

Now consider the position of the two disciples. 
They found the grave empty. In their ears, no 
doubt, there echoed some strange sayings of 
the dead Master, sayings but half remembered 
and half understood, that after three days He 
would be raised to a new life. -They had heard 
these sayings, but they had not paid much 
attention to them. ‘As yet they knew not the 
scripture, that He must rise again from the 
dead.’ They both stood face to face with the 
problem of His resurrection. 

But if you carefully read the narrative, you 
will, I think, mark a difference between them. 
Professor Godet, who points out in his com- 
mentary how the singular and plural numbers 
are interchanged, shall explain what the 
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difference is. Both ran for the grave, both 
looked into it, both entered it, both examined 
the clothes lying there, both were silent witnesses 
of some mysterious occurrence, and both when 
their examination was completed ‘went away 
again unto their own homes,’ 

But the impression made upon the minds of 
the two was not the same. St Peter was one 
of them. In him, though he was so ready to 
enter the grave, the sight that met his eyes 
excited a feeling of wonderment. He saw, but 
he saw only ; it is not said that his wonder was 
quickened into belief. His faith in the Lord’s 
resurrection, as a fact accomplished, sprang 
up later; probably when the Lord Himself 
appeared to him, as St Paul tells. For the 
present he was simply lost in amazement. 
He ‘departed,’ says St Luke, ‘wondering in 
himself at that which was come to pass,’ 

It is not so with St John. In spite of his 
awe, nay, perhaps because of the awe, which 
forbade him, though he was first at the grave- 
side, to enter the grave until St Peter’s example 
emboldened him, he not only saw, but his 
sight at once issued in faith. It is written, ‘he 
saw and believed.’ He who was the last to 
enter the grave was, it seems, first to learn the 
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lesson of the grave where the body was no 
. more. 
I am more inclined to take this view, because 
I find that in the very next chapter, when the 
two disciples are together again, and Jesus is 
seen standing again in the early morning on the 
pebbly marge of the Galilean lake, it is St John 
again, the beloved disciple, who knows Him 
first, and says to St Peter, ‘It is the Lord.’ 
Shall I tell you why it was I think that St 
Peter, with all his boldness and all his nobleness, 
was slower than St John to learn the truth of the 
meaning of the Resurrection? I think it was 
that he had sinned. He had denied his Divine 
Master. He had something to unlearn, some- 
thing to repent of. There was, as it were, acloud 
between his soul and the truth, and, therefore, 
it was not easy for him, but cost him hard and 
painful effort, to apprehend the vision of God. 
And I think St John, who had not denied 
his Master, and had been faithful to Him, and 
had stood beneath His cross, could apprehend 
the vision, just because his soul was pure, 
unstained, unsullied, immaculate, the mirror of 
a gracious holy life. 
Both did apprehend it, yet not simultan- 
eously ; the one immediately, the other at the 
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cost of rebuke or reproach, made bitter by the 
charity of Him who said, ‘Son of Jonas, lovest 
thou Me?’ Both became the disciples and 
martyrs of the risen Lord. Both are saints 
shining in the firmament of the Holy One. 
But what a difference between them by the 
open grave of Jesus! 

It has seemed to me, and the thought I 
would fain hope is not altogether unworthy of 
the Easter morning, that these two disciples 
are types of men and boys not unknown to-day 
in the world, and especially in the young world 
of school life. For there are some here—few 
indeed, as among the disciples there was but 
one—some who have not stained their souls as 
yet with any great sin, nor denied their Lord, 
nor consented to the base act or word or 
thought which is so swift, yet leaves such a 
memory behind it. There are some who can 
look all men and boys, yes, and masters too, in 
the face, and who have no need to change 
aspect or manner, like the hypocrites, and to 
hide away the things they are doing, whenever 
a step is heard in the passage. Such boys do not 
pretend to live one life, when indeed they are 
living another, and do not receive praise which 
would be in a moment turned into rebuke, if 
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only the truth were known about them, and are 
not looking forward to the holidays with the 
haunting dread that the truth, so long con- 
cealed, may come out at last into the light. 
There are such boys, and they may not be, 
they often are not, high in the school, but their 
simplicity, their purity is like the wholesome 
air of the mountains. They are the very 
salt of the school, and to them, let me 
say, I would speak even personally, ‘Oh, 
my boys, do not, do not smirch that purity, 
the sensitive, tender purity which is your most 
precious blessing. Do not sear your consciences. 
Do not think it fine to be clever and knowing, 
but be, while you may be, as the little children 
who are so near to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
For theirs is a blessing, as it was St John’s, of 
which they little think, even the blessing of 
the pure in heart who alone shall see God.’ 

But there are others here, a great number, 
who as they reflect upon their past lives, and it 
may be upon the lives they have spent this 
very term, cannot but feel that they have not 
altogether been as they hoped to be a year 
ago, or at their last birthday, when they made 
good resolves, or even as they were when they 
came back to school at the beginning of the 
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term. They have fallen somewhere. They 
have sinned somehow. The old temptation 
came upon them, or was it some new one? and 
they yielded to it, and then they were ashamed, 
and it was as though the Lord Himself turned 
and looked upon them, as upon Peter, and they 
too like him went out and wept bitterly. 

These are the Peters (if I may call them so) 
of public school life, bright, eager, impetuous, 
chivalrous boys, it may be, but boys who have 
stained their souls with sin. I do not wish to 
make light of their sins. I am very, very sorry 
that you have consented to the evil thing. Nay, 
I would tell you, what you may not have 
thought of before, that apart from the actual 
sin you have committed you have made it 
harder for yourselves to do good in the future, 
harder to stand up against temptation, harder 
to conquer your soul’s great enemy, harder to 
see and know and love the vision of God. For 
every sin is like a cloud between God and the 
soul. You cannot see Him as clearly as you 
might have seen. He seems far off when He is 
near; and if you could enter with the two dis- 
ciplesthe grave of the Lord on the morning of His 
resurrection, you would perceive that the grave 
was empty, but you would perceive no more. 
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St Peter’s example is full of warning, but of 
comfort too and of hope. He did not learn the 
great truth when St John learnt it; he could 
not learn it because of the sin which clouded 
his soul; but he learnt it at last. 

A great fall, a great repentance, a great victory 
—that is the story of St Peter’s life. And you, if 
I speak to anyone who has sinned, who knows in 
his heart what. his secret sin has been this very 
term, do not lose courage and hope, do not think 
because you may not now be all that you once 
were, you cannot be better, infinitely better than 
you now are; be strong, be brave, be generous, be 
pure, and you shall win the immortal prize that 
is the comfort and reward of the sons of God. 

You know that touching beautiful legend of St 
Peter’s end. He wasin Rome atthe time of the 
persecution. He was induced to quit the city, but 
at the city gatehe met the Lord. He said to him, 
‘Lord, whither goest Thou?’ Domine quo vadis? 
The answer was, ‘I go to Rome to be crucified 
once more.’ St Peter understood the words. 
He returned to Rome and was crucified, only 
with his head downwards, that he might even in 
death not seem to be the equal of his Lord. 

And you, will you not aspire to be like 
him? Will you not imitate his repentance, his 
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devotion? You will, I am confident you will. 
To you all, to the innocent and the penitent, 
to those who have not lost the dew of their 
youth, and to those who are seeking in their 
hearts, as I speak, to repair the damage of past 
sins, to all the lesson of the Easter morn is this, 
‘If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things 
that are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God.’ Hate what is low and mean and 
base, and wrong and vile. Love honour, love 
righteousness, love purity. 

I do not know what your past may have 
been, but I know that nothing is too high for 
you in the future. I know that the public 
schools are the nurseries of English virtue, and if 
there is any public school which has had a noble 
past, and must, as it seems in the Providence of 
God, have a yet nobler future, it is yours. May 
the Divine blessing rest abundantly upon it! 
May all that is great, all that is generous, 
flourish here! and if we never all meet again, 
may it be given us to reflect that to-day we 
prayed and resolved within this chapel to con- 
secrate our lives to the highest and holiest of 
all causes, even to the service of Him who liveth, 
and who was dead, and who has risen from the 
grave, and is alive for evermore! Amen. 
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Jeremiah xviii. 3, 4 


‘Then I went down to the potter’s house, and, 
behold, he wrought a work on the wheels. And the 
vessel that he made of clay was marred in the hand 
of the potter: so he made it again another vessel, as 
seemed good to the potter to make it.’ 


Second Chances 


SOME people on the whole see so little, other 
people see so much. When I was a boy, there 
was an old popular story called Eyes and 
No Eyes. It showed how one boy, merely in 
taking a country walk, could learn a hundred 
lessons of the natural world—so full as it is of 
life and movement and interest—when another 
boy saw nothing at all. 

And some people in the world possess 
spiritual insight; others do not possess it. 
You know how keen and wonderful our 
Lord’s insight was. In the simple operations 
of the natural world, in the sowing, the reap- 
ing, the harvesting, He saw illustrations of 
the way in which God the Almighty Father 
deals with the universe which He has made, 
and with the souls of His children. 

Now let me draw your attention to the text. 
The prophet Jeremiah, moved, as he felt, by a 
Divine inspiration, ‘went down to the potter’s 
house. A potter was at work there. He was 
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trying to make a vessel. But something—it is 
not said what—went wrong with his work. It 
happens at times to all artists, and in no art 
more than pottery, that a slight inevitable flaw 
spoils the production. ‘The vessel that he 
made of clay was marred in the hand of the 
potter” What did he do? He did not 
throw the clay away, but he began his work 
over again; ‘he made it again another vessel, 
as seemed good to the potter to make it.’ 

‘Very simple, you observe, ‘and very natural.’ 
I quite agree; and I daresay, if you and I had 
been there, we should have thought nothing 
about it; it would not have suggested to our 
minds any spiritual thought. But the prophet 
Jeremiah was led to see in it a type of Divine 
Providence. The word of the Lord came to 
him, saying: ‘O house of Israel, cannot I do 
with you as this potter? Behold, as the clay 
is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in Mine hand, 
O house of Israel.’ 

It is natural for me to think of the future 
which lies before you in the world. I have 
known you very well. I shall not know you, 
at least not here, very much longer. But I 
want to help you while I can. It will be 
a happiness to me to reflect that the words 
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spoken in this chapel may linger in your 
hearts, perhaps when I am far away, and give 
you new faith. 

You cannot all be what you would like to be. 
It may be that in some of you a feeling of dis- 
appointment exists. You are not so clever as 
other boys, or so fortunate or successful. Things 
are easy to others, and they are hard to you. 
You work as well as you can—or at least such 
is your belief; for none of us, I suppose, really 
does as much as he might—and, though you have 
set your heart upon the prize, another wrests 
it from you. Or there is in you some difficulty 
or drawback which makes you unhappy, and is 
felt by you as if it were a hindrance at every 
turn; and because of it—I do not at all know 
what it is—your life is saddened, and you feel 
you cannot be what you would like to be, and you 
doubt if it is worth while to be anything at all. 

And this disappointment is the keener when 
the cross which is laid upon you is a sudden 
affliction, as when a person in the heyday of 
life is struck down by sickness or pecuniary 
failure, which he never looked for or thought of 
as possible. I do not know, as I say, what 
your experience is or shall be; but I know that 
to some of you a sinking of the heart must 
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occur sometimes, or it will occur presently, and 
I am very anxious to make you believe that, if 
you are brave, if you do not lose faith, if you 
try to be the best that you can, the Divine 
Artist will make you again ‘another vessel,’ 
a vessel not of wrath, but of virtue and 
beauty, ‘as seems good to the potter to 
make it.’ 

History affords many and many an example 
of men who, when they lost as it were their 
first chance in life, took advantage of its second, 
and made the second even better than the first. 
One of the most remarkable is seen in the life 
of Ignatius of Loyola, the celebrated founder of 
the Society of Jesus. I do not mean that I 
approve his policy or spirit, but I admire his 
resolution. You know that when he was only 
thirty years old, in the year 1521, he was 
wounded at the siege of Pampeluna. One of 
his legs was fractured by a cannon ball, and 
the other was injured by a splinter; and he, 
the young, gay, worldly Biscayan knight, be- 
came a cripple for life. ‘The vessel was marred 
in the hand of the potter.” Did he resign the 
hope of doing good work in the world? No! 
As he lay through weary months upon his 
couch, reading the lives of the saints, he de- 
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termined that, if he could not be a soldier of 
the king, he would be a soldier of the Christ. 
In the Church of the Blessed Virgin of Mont- 
serrat he hung up his arms, and vowed obedience 
to God and to the Church. 

I cannot tell you now the story of the found- 
ing of his great order. It was thirteen years 
before he and his five first followers, in a sub- 
terranean chapel of the Church of Montmartre, 
at Paris, solemnly took the vows of poverty 
and celibacy, and devoted themselves, so long 
as their lives might last, to the service of 
Christian men and women and the conversion 
of the infidels. And yet how can I recall the 
names of those first followers, and not for a 
moment pause upon the noblest and highest 
of them all? Again, I do not approve of the 
methods and objects of Xavier; I do not 
unreservedly approve them. I agree with 
Bishop Cotton in the opinion that many things 
which he did were mistaken, and some of them 
wrong. But the long, splendid gallery of the 
saints of Christ exhibits no grander figure than 
his, who, after his apostolic labours in India 
and Japan, breathed out his soul to God on the 
Island of Sancian, within sight of the main- 
land of China, which he had so greatly desired 
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to enter, crying still, Amplus, amplius;, ‘On- 
wards, ever onwards.’ 

But how did Ignatius, the wounded soldier, 
conquer Xavier? How did he make him a 
hero, a missionary, a saint? I will tell you. 
Xavier was a professor highly distinguished in 
the University of Paris. His friends and pupils 
worshipped him. He was popular and fashion- 
able. He could not endure the very sight of 
the poor, mean, miserable man, Ignatius of 
Loyola, who was a student in the University. 
But that poor, mean man was ever at his side, 
and, as often as Xavier achieved some intel- 
lectual triumph, Ignatius would whisper in his 
ears the solemn words, ‘What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?’ There lay the secret of his con- 
version ; he was won by example and influence. 
And to have won a Xavier to Christ is enough 
life-work for an Ignatius. So ‘the vessel was 
marred in the hands of the potter’; but ‘he 
made again another vessel, as seemed good to 
the potter to make it.’ 

It is the glory of the Christian faith that it 
turns the crosses and disappointments of life 
into opportunities of service. Via Crucis via 
Lucis. Loss is often gain in the celestial 
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order. If you cannot be all that you would 
like to be, yet be the best that you can. God 
will not ask why you have not ten talents when 
you have but one. He will ask what use you 
made of the one talent that was yours. 

I have read somewhere that the great sculptor, 
Michael Angelo, wrought his famous statue of 
the youthful David out of a block of marble 
which had been hacked and marred and cast 
aside by another sculptor. So too, when the 
world calls you weak and futile and useless, 
God will lay His hand upon you, and will make 
you one of His saints. For it is in the patient 
bearing of silent sorrows, or the cheerful doing 
of duties which are often difficult and disagree- 
able, that true sanctity consists. 

My boys, I do not know what your after-life 
will be. I cannot even tell how long your life 
will be spared. But I do know that God has 
appointed to every one of you his proper task 
of doing or bearing for His name’s sake, and I 
pray that you may prove yourselves to be not 
unworthy of it. If you are high-minded, if you 
are generous, if you love truth and righteous- 
ness and purity, you will shine more brightly 
than if you were the victor of a hundred battles, 
or were the recipient of the suffrages of half the 
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nation. Let me then say to you, if your heart 
is drooping, ‘Take heart again. God will make 
you not what you want to be, but what He 
would have you be; and the vessel made “as 
seemed good to the potter to make it,” is all 
that each of us need ask to be upon earth.’ 

But now I would lead you to another and 
a graver thought. I speak not of the present 
so much as of the future. You will not suspect 
me of taking an unkind view of any boy. There 
are times, indeed, when boys must be punished. 
I should not care for you so much, or so much 
for the school, if I could shrink from stamping 
out, as far as in me lies, whatever is mean or 
base or shameful in the school. Did not St 
Paul say to the Corinthians, ‘Put away from 
among yourselves that wicked person’? But 
I hope, I pray, it may be felt of me that I 
have never so punished as to shut the door 
of hope. Never, I think, have I been severe 
towards a boy, but I have felt and have tried 
to make him feel that, however sinful he was 
at the time, he might still become one of the 
saints of God. The clay may be marred in the 
potter’s hands. It is sad when it is so, but he 
shall ‘make it again another vessel, as it seems 
good to the potter to make it.’ 
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I do look forward—I cannot help looking— 
with some trepidation to your future. Forgive 
my saying I am so afraid that when you leave 
Harrow, in the years immediately following 
your Harrow life, you may fall, some of you, 
into sin; and then the saddest result of the 
sin is, that you will be tempted to give up the 
hope and even the desire of noble things. But 
oh! do not give up that hope. However low 
you may sink, God is able and willing to raise 
you. If it were my last word spoken at 
Harrow, I would say it confidently, ‘God can 
make the worst of sinners the best of saints.’ 
It is upon broken contrite lives, not upon 
perfect lives—upon the penitence of a Peter or 
a Magdalene—that the Church of Christ has 
been built. 

I do not say, I may not dare to say, that 
a life broken and contrite is as if it had never 
been marred. The vessel is broken, and it is 
repaired ; but it is not as if it had always been 
sound. So it is made again ‘another vessel,’ but 
it is not what the first vessel would have been. 
Yet something that is well worth doing may be 
done. That is a touching little poem in which 


‘A young life broken 
By sin’s seductive art’ 
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is compared to a bird whose wing has been 
injured so that it cannot any longer fly :— 

‘He lived with a noble purpose, 

And struggled not in vain ; 

But the life that sin had stricken 

Never soared so high again. 

Yet the bird with the broken pinion 

Kept another from the snare, 

And the life that sin had stricken 

Raised another from despair.’ 

Life’s second chance (if so I may call it) is 
not as the first, but it is something to be claimed, 
something to be utilised. After all the vessel 
is made ‘as seemed good to the potter to make 
it’? I pray that God in His mercy may keep 
you from great sin. I think He will so keep 
you, most of you, but among you all there 
must be some who, in the process of life, will 
wander far away from the paths of righteous- 
ness. They will sin against God and against 
man. But in the far country of their evil- 
doing they will perhaps recall the words that 
I have spoken in this place. They are not 
without hope. They may make a fresh start. 
They may begin life over again. They may 
compensate by penitence and patience for the 
failings of past years. 

I think, nay, I know full well, that, if they 
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are willing to turn from their evil way and to 
love the things of God, a Hand will be stretched 
to them athwart the darkness, and a Voice of 
infinite tenderness will whisper in their ears, 
‘My son, my brother, I died for Thee, do try 
once more.’ It is the voice of Him who said 
to one more sinful, more degraded than they 
can be, ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.’ 


1gI 





XVI 
The Valley of Achor 


Hosea ii. 15 


‘The Valley of Achor for a door of hope.’ 


The Valley of Achor 


IF you know what the Valley of Achor was 
you will know why I choose this text to-night. 
It was the scene of a great sin. You may find 
the record of it in the seventh chapter of the 
Book of Joshua. I will briefly remind you 
of its circumstances. | Just after the capture of | 
Jericho, at the time when the chosen people 
had invaded the Land of Promise, it came to 
light that a certain man, Achan or Achor, ‘the 
son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of 
Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, had taken a 
portion of the spoil which ought to have been 
reserved for the treasury of God Himself; he 
had hidden it in his tent, and it had brought 
defeat upon the whole army, and now he was 
found out. His sin had been brought home 
to him, ‘ And all Israel stoned him with stones 
until he died,’ and ‘they raised over him,’ says 
the sacred historian, ‘a great heap of stones 
unto this day. Wherefore the name of that 
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place was called, The Valley of Achor’ (2.2. the 
Valley of Troubling), ‘unto this day.’ _» 

Such is the story, a story of sin, of shame, 
of suffering ; and to us and to all who go down 
into the ‘ Valley of Troubling’ it may suggest 
some reflections to-night. For it will occur to 
you, if you think about it at all, that the sin 
of Achan was done at a time when the fortune 
of the chosen people looked fair and smiling ; 
they had just won a signal victory ; they had 
just entered upon their inheritance. The city 
of Jericho, that proud city, the ‘Key of 
the Holy Land, as it has been called, had 
fallen before them. I daresay Joshua was 
looking forward to fresh successes; I daresay 
he was proud, I can well believe it, of the 
army which was marching under his command ; 
perhaps he was too proud, perhaps he felt too, 
strong and confident; for fread that he sent 
men to Ai saying, ‘Go up and view the 
country, and when they came back they said, 
‘Let not all the people go up, but let about 
two or three thousand men go up and smite 
Ai, and make not all the people to labour 
thither” It almost seems that he expected the 
course of the people to be one of unbroken and 
unembarrassed victory. --eannot-tell; but jf it 
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was so, he was soon undeceived. His confidence 
was rudely shattered. They in whom his hope 
had centred proved themselves cowardly ; they 
yielded to the enemy whom they might have 
overcome. They fled before the men of 
Ai; not all of them, thank God! but as 
many as three thousand. ‘The hearts of the 
people, it is written, ‘melted, and became as 
water.’ , 

Then there burst from the lips of Joshua ~ 
those bitter words which have so often been 
renewed in the world’s history, and will be 
renewed so often again when a nation, a city, 
a school seems unworthy of its high and holy 
mission. ‘O Lord, what shall I say, when Israel 
turneth their backs before their enemies?’ It 


was only a few who sinned, but it was the 
whole body that suffered. ‘O Lord, what shall 
I say, when Israel—Thy chosen, Thy beloved 
people—when Israel turneth their backs before 
their enemies?’ Yes, the sinners are few, the 
sufferers many. One man only, ‘Achan, the 
son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, 
of the tribe of Judah, had done the forbidden 
deed. How often it is one person only who is 
the cause and centre of sin; but all alike are 
victims! The sorrow, the defeat was universal. 
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‘The children of Israel could not stand before 
their enemies.’ No sin is there but spreads and 
spreads unceasingly. Yet the sentence is not 
unjust. We are all culpable when anyone of 
us does wrong. Would Achan have done what 
he did, Lthink.I.may.ask-you, if he had been 
sure that not a man in the host would deign to 
share his sin? Was there no one who knew it, 
ere Joshua found it out, no one who had seen 
it or guessed it, and who might by one true, 
fearless word have saved the host from shame? 
L.cannot-say,-but.L think it probable-that there 
{ was. 

The story moves onwards. It draws to its 
crisis. The word of the Lord comes to Joshua 
saying, ‘There is an accursed thing in the midst 
of thee, O Israel. Thou canst not stand before 
thine enemies until ye take away the accursed 
thing from among you.’ There is the secret 
of the shame and the defeat. ‘There is an 
accursed thing in the midst of thee, O Israel.’ 
Yes, it is ‘accursed.’ It is hateful to God, and 
hateful to man. It desecrates and defiles the 
whole camp, and it is ‘in the midst of thee, 
O Israel,’ It may hide its head, it may creep 
into holes and corners, it may breathe out 
poison like a mist. Nobody but Achan, and 
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perhaps his friends, knew what had been done. 
The rest of the people walked and talked with 
them as if nothing had happened ; but for the 
sin of one man, though hidden and denied, the 
army of Israel was conquered. 

How should it emerge into light, that single 
shameful sin? Again I refer you to the story. 
/ Slowly but surely the sin was brought home) 

to the sinner. First it was fixed upon a tribe : 
—‘the tribe of Judah was taken’—then upon 
a house, the house of Zabdi, then finally upon 
the guilty man. ‘And he brought his house- 
hold man by man; and Achan, the son of 
Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of 
the tribe of Judah, was taken.’ Observe what 
follows. The words of Joshua seem strange and 
hard at first. ‘My son, give, I pray thee, glory 
to the Lord God of Israel, and make confession 
unto Him; and tell me now what thou hast 
done ; hide it not from me. They are strange 
words, I say, and hard. ‘Give, I pray thee, 
glory to the Lord God of Israel.’ But it is 
best that the truth should come to light. It 
were dreadful that sin should exist, but more 
dreadful that it should exist and not be known. 
When it comes to light, although the revelation 
be heartbreaking, although it prove not only 
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weakness but wickedness, yes, and wickedness 
in the hated form of cruelty and treachery, to 
exist in the very heart of God’s people, let us 
be thankful at least that we know how bad we 
are or may be. ‘Let us give glory to the Lord 


\ God of Israel.’ 


os 


pes 


It was treachery that Achan had been guilty 
of. He had been the friend of the friends of 
God; he had gone in and out with them; 
he had shared their hopes, their efforts, their 
successes. Who can doubt that in the service of 
the sanctuary he had knelt side by side with 
those upon whom he was bringing at that 
very time the curse of shame? This is what 
makes sin always most sinful and shameful—its 
treachery. We do not suspect it. We do 
not believe it. We are not armed as we might 
have been against it. The poison spreads and 
spreads, and nobody knows it. ‘There is an 
accursed thing in the midst of thee, O Israel.’ , 
But it is found out at last. The guilty man 
stands arraigned before the injured. And 
Joshua says to him, ‘Make confession unto 
God, and tell me now what thou hast done; 
hide it not from me.’ 

Confession unto God—that is the first thing. 
For it is He whom we have grievously 
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offended. ‘Against Thee, Thee only have I 
sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight, ‘ Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me” And then confession unto 
man. He who will tell all the truth in the 
hour of his judgment is not so bad as he who 
departs with a lie upon his lips. ; Oh, if you do 
wrong, if you have done it this term, go and 
confess it. Do not wait to be found out. It is 
too late then. Go and tell what you have done. 
Tell it to somebody who can help and advise 
you, to your house-master or tutor, to your 
father, to a friend in whom you have trust, nay, 
if you like, even to me. ‘Tell me now what 
thou hast done; hide it not,’ lest in a moment 
the sword fall upon you. 

I pass from the confession to the punish- 
ment. There are times when it is a duty to 
inflict punishment. The safety of the com- 
munity is so dear that the individual who has 
sinued must be sacrificed. Evil of some kind 
is so terrible that it must be crushed, con- 
demned, and killed at every cost. You will 
remember how St Paul says of the man who 
had committed flagrant immorality among the 
Corinthian Christians, ‘Put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person.’ It was so 
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in the story of Achan. I repeat to you the 
solemn closing words, ‘And Joshua, and all 
Israel with him, took Achan, the son of Zerah, 
and the silver, and the garment, and the wedge 
of gold, and his sons, and his daughters, and his 
oxen, and his asses, and his sheep, and his tent, 
and all that he had: and they brought them 
unto the Valley of Achor. ... And all Israel 
stoned him with stones. ... And they raised 
over him a great heap of stones unto this day. 
... Wherefore the name of that place was 
called, The Valley of Achor’ (ze. the Valley of 
Troubling) ‘ unto this day.’ 

Such is the picture which I set before you, 
dark, sorrowful and shameful, a picture of 
sin, condemnation and punishment. I know 
none sadder, none more mournful in the 
Bible. 

But is that all? Is that cairn of stones raised 
in the Valley of Achor the only result of 
Achan’s sin? Is that name struck off the list 
the only record of evil in a school? Look at 
the chapter from which my text is taken. 
Even at the time of Achan’s sin, God had 
forbidden a selfish indolence of sorrow. ‘Get 
thee up,’ He had said to Joshua; ‘wherefore 
liest thou thus upon thy face?’ Sorrow is 
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right. It is all that we can do at the time to 
make amends for our own sin or the sin of 
others. But it is useless, if it does not issue in 
noble resolves of work and honour and dignity. 
And if it be so, then the day of our confessing 
shall itself be the birthday of our joy. 

The centuries roll on. The Land of Promise 
is subdued. Judges, kings, prophets and poets 
have come and gone. And now Hosea, preach- 
ing in the late days of the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, points to the scene of Achan’s 
troubling as the very ground and opportunity 
of blessing. ‘And I will give her her vine- 
yards from thence, and the Valley of Achor 
for a door of hope; and she shall sing there, 
as in the days of her youth, and as in the 
day when she came up out of the land of 
Egypt.” Is not that a thought of comfort and 
strength to disconsolate souls? ‘The Valley 
of Achor for a door of hope.’ The very place 
in which the accursed thing was extirpated, 
the door which opens and shows the blessed 
vision of hope! The Valley of Troubling, the 
Valley of Hope. I pray you to think of them. 
I could not say more to you if I would. Be 
penitent in the hour of humiliation, but not 
despondent. Lift up the downcast eyes to 
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the Heaven of God. Let the sorrow for the 
‘past inspire you to do and hope great things 
for the cause of God and Christ. There is 
nothing too bad for us, and nothing too good. 
When the night is darkest, it is near the dawn. 
Once more I bid you not to lose heart. Nothing 
can exceed the sorrow of sin. Nothing can 
exceed the glory of forgiveness. We will still 
try in the mercy of the All-Merciful to make 
the school fair and happy as a Valley of Hope. 
For is not this the message of God by the 
prophet’s mouth? ‘I will have mercy upon her 
that had not obtained mercy, and I will say to 
them which were not My people, Thou art My 
people ; and they shall say, Thou art my God?’ 
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The Law of Development 


Mark iv. 28 


‘ The earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. 


The Law of Development 


THE law of Nature is the law of human life. 
It is the law of progress or development from 
the lower to the higher, from the immature to 
the perfect and complete. Only in this way, 
by following the line which Nature has traced, 
can good and great results be attained. 

It is almost necessary to think of this law at 
a time when not a few of you are about to pass 
from the disciplined and limited sphere of 
school into the world. I, at least, cannot 
forbear to reflect what you have been, and are, 
and shall be. I remember you coming, as 
quite small boys, to Harrow. I have seen you 
grow, from term to term and from year to year, 
in stature, and I hope too in seriousness and 
wisdom. I have watched—who could help 
watching in an office such as mine ?—the growth 
of your character, perhaps the struggle with 
temptation, the advancing manhood, the fail- 
ures and recoveries, the hardly won victories, 
the issues of many hopes and interests and 
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prayers. I have looked upon you from this 
_ pulpit, and I could almost tell, or I thought I 
could tell, if you were growing better boys, and 
rising nearer to God and Heaven. And if I 
have learnt any lesson it has been that all true 
progress must be gradual, and must be suitable 
from time to time to the age and character of 
every one. ‘First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.’ 

But this law of gradual progress which men 
know so well, boys do not always or entirely 
realise. They want to anticipate the course of 
Nature. They want the ear to come before the 
blade, and the full corn itself before the ear. 
They are not content to be boys, but are 
anxious to be young men, forgetting that 
manhood and age come only too quickly, and 
boyhood—the golden time—when once it is 
lost, returns no more. And so they forfeit the 
simplicity of boys without acquiring the dignity 
of men. Thus one boy thinks it fine to dress 
in the fashion of a young man, and fancies 
people are admiring him when they are laugh- 
ing at him; or to adopt the habit of smoking, 
however disagreeable to him; or to show him- 
self off to young ladies upon the cricket field 
in a sort of mock amorousness, at which an 
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observer knows not whether to smile, it is so 
childish, or to weep, it is so unlike the real thing. 

But nothing in life is worth having out of its 
season. If you desire to be good men when 
you are men, you must be good boys when you 
are boys. You will not be respected if you ape 
the tone and manner of men. Some boys too 
are so much set upon making a show. In the 
holidays they are the most conspicuous figures 
in their homes, instead of cultivating that 
modest retirement which befits the young ; they 
make their voices heard in the house and at the 
table ; they deliver opinions with the confidence 
which is the eldest child of ignorance; they 
want to teach others, rather than to learn from 
them; and, without waiting to be spoken to, 
they absorb as much of the conversation as 
possible ; and everybody is glad when it is time 
for them to go to bed. But of childhood and 
youth the first virtue is modesty. Others will 
think of you, while you are young, in inverse 
proportion as you think of yourselves. What a 
lesson of self-repression is there for us all in the 
thirty silent years of the Lord’s own life, 
years of happy and unknown toil in Joseph’s 
home, before He would enter upon the three 
brief years which were all that were given 
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to. the world-redeeming task of His public 
ministry! I know no such warning as this 
against precocity, no such example of the duty 
and dignity of quietude. 

But now let me guide you under God’s 
blessing to the text itself: ‘The earth, says 
our Lord, ‘bringeth forth fruit of herself’? The 
words are true, as you know, of the natural 
harvest field. Yet this truth is too often 
ignored. Men speak as though the harvest 
were their work, the result of their labour, their 
skill and their patience. I do not deny the 
value of these qualities ; but how impotent they 
would all be to produce one poor, bare blade of 
wheat, if it were not for the strong intrinsic 
energy of the earth herself! For one man may 
plant, another may water, but it is God alone 
who gives the increase. ‘The earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself.’ 

And as in the natural, so is it in the moral or 
intellectual world. The main gift is Nature’s 
to each one of us. Weare born into the world 
with a certain endowment of ability, intelli- 
gence and will; and upon that it chiefly 
depends what we shall be. Noble indeed and 
sublime are the conquests of industry; but there 
is something which industry cannot give. For 
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our capacity and our character we stand 
indebted to a Divine original Power; and in 
that field, too, it is true beyond dispute that 
‘the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself? 

Education does not touch the seed. It 
begins with the blade. As soon as the tiny 
shoot begins to rise above the sod, then is the 
time for fostering care; then too is the time 
when the young blade will need to hide its 
head in modest obscurity. But surely the 
tenderness of the blade suggests at once what 
a duty it is on the elder and stronger boys to 
be kind to others who are young boys, I am 
afraid that they have not always shown this 
kindness. There have been boys in public 
schools—I am speaking of the past rather 
than the present—whose life-long faith in man, 
yes, and in God too, has been blighted or dis- 
torted by the unhappy treatment which they 
experienced at school. For if men are not 
good, it becomes difficult to believe in the 
goodness of God. Ai life like Shelley’s is a 
mournful witness to the harm which boys may 
do toaboy. I know—I thankfully recognise— 
that schools are kinder places than they were. 
Most of you, I would hope all, are and have 
always been happy here. 
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No doubt it is not bad for boys to meet 
a certain amount of inconsiderateness — the 
lack of thought rather than of heart—which 
is common in the world; but I would earnestly 
beg you not to carry it too far. After all, 
the blade is not the ear. You must not treat it 
as if it were the ear. As soon as it seems that 
the rough play or the fun is growing painful to 
a boy, stop it then; do not let it continue then. 
You cannot tell what harm you may do by 
irritating and harassing another boy beyond 
measure. For, whatever you do, you must try 
to look at it as he regards it. You must 
remember that, if things are small in themselves, 
they are not necessarily small to him. And to 
offend one of Christ’s little ones, to make him 
stumble in his faith, is to do what Christ feels 
to be most cruel and most sinful. 

The blade comes first; it is tender and 
sensitive; it hides itself away; but it is the 
promise of the ear. Your life at school is 
preparatory to life in the world. I do not 
think I am wrong if I say that those of you 
who are leaving Harrow stand at a point where 
the mere blade is giving way tothe ear. You 
have made a great advance since you came here. 
You look back with a sort of wonder to the 
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days when you were novices in the school. 
You feel yourselves to be full of experience and 
knowledge. Yet, believe me, you will make a 
serious blunder if you forget that you are still 
very far from ‘the full corn in the ear’ Iam 
more anxious about the years of boys’ lives 
after leaving Harrow than about any other 
time. Boys or young men are so foolish then, 
just because they regard themselves as so wise, 
and my heart feels sad as I think of the boys 
who, between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
five, have fallen into errors from which it has 
been hard for them to escape. 

I hope you will not forget, when you go 
home, that you know very little of the world. 
I hope you will avoid the habits of intemperance 
and extravagance; for the end of these things 
is ruin, it may be death. I hope you will have 
the common sense to keep clear of money- 
lenders, and of all the sharks who prey upon 
the simplicity of men with full purses and 
empty brains. I hope above all you will take a 
serious view of life, and look upon it not as a 
game or a spectacle, but as a God-given trust 
for which you are responsible in the sight of 
Heaven. 

Most of you have never known the pinch of 
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poverty. You lack the incentive which some 
boys possess to honest toil. But I pray you, 
do not let your lives be mere opportunities of 
self-indulgence. Try to make wealth respect- 
able and honourable by your use of it. Try to 
do some good every day, even in your youth, 
before the years force upon your minds the 
thought of eternity. Live for others, and not 
only for yourselves. 

But there will come to you, if God spares 
you, ‘the full corn in the ear’ You will not 
feel it wrong in me to say a few words to you 
about the mature and complete period of your 
life. I do not wish, it has never been my wish, 
to dictate to you. I do not even wish that you 
should all act or think in social or political life 
or even in religion as I do. Itis not the duty 
of a master, as I understand it, to make his 
pupils follow him, but rather so to guide and 
train them, if he may, that they may follow 
their own enlightened, sanctified intelligence, 
and above all else may love and admire the 
thing that is right. 

I would say to you, Do not fritter your 
time away. ‘The full corn in the ear’ is 
only valuable for the good it does to mankind. 
Try to do some good in the world of men. 
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With all the interest that I feel in your games 
and amusements, I should be ashamed of you if 
I thought you would consent to be nothing but 
cricketers, nothing but sportsmen, nothing but 
pleasure-takers. 

May I add, what I have said so often, Make 
good friends and keep them? They will be 
your chief helpers, and you theirs. Do not 
associate with the sinful and the vile. You are 
going away. You will hear my voice no more, 
unless some faint echo of some sermon preached 
in this chapel lingers in your ears. But 
remember in the hour of your temptation, write 
it in golden letters in your soul of souls, that 
no popularity of opinion, no numerical majority, 
no worship of a false standard, can affect by 
one hair’s breadth the law of duty for you. 

And—it is my last word—shape your conduct 
by those principles which make men noble and 
nations great. There has been too much trifling 
in high places with dishonesty. As I speak to 
you, the newspapers are full of the names of 
men who have prostituted their rank and honour 
for money, deceiving others; let it be hoped, 
being deceived also themselves. I urge you to 
maintain a nobler and purer spirit. It is not 
within your Christian duty to lend your name 
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to.causes of which you possess and can possess 
no knowledge. ‘The love of money’ is seen 
once more to be ‘a root of every evil.’ But 
I shall honour you more if you are poor with 
integrity, than if you luxuriate in ill-gotten 
riches. For we bear the character of Christ. 
We can rest satisfied with no law less high than 
His. We must commit no action by which our 
neighbour can be injured or our friend debased. 
My boys, look up to-night, your last night at 
Harrow, lift up your heads, nay, rather bow 
them first in prayer to God. Pray that He may 
give you grace to live as you know you ought to 
live. And if ever in after days the thought of this 
chapel and of the lessons taught you here shall 
recur to your minds, in the days when the corn 
is full in the ear of your lives, remember that I 
did not ask you so much to be clever or 
prominent or distinguished, but I did ask you 
earnestly to be good. 
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Jeremiah xx. 9 


‘But His word was in mine heart as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones.’ 
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WuatT a splendid text this is! Let me say it 
to you again, ‘His word was in mine heart as 
a burning fire shut up in my bones.’ 

The prophet Jeremiah lived in dark and 
mournful days. It was the nightfall of the 
kingdom of Judah. The hope for reforma- 
tion, so long cherished, so often disappointed, 
died away with the death of the virtuous King 
Josiah, and over him Jeremiah made lamenta- 
tion. From the hour of his death, the sacred 
city was doomed to destruction. Its destruc- 
tion was the consequence of its iniquities. 
‘The sin of Judah,’ cried the prophet himself, 
‘is written with a pen of iron, and with the 
point of a diamond.’ The two orders, the 
priestly and the prophetical, which might 
have been expected to keep alive the torch 
of true religion, were sunk themselves in 
hypocrisy. A wonderful and horrible thing 
is committed in the land. ‘The prophets 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by 
their means; and My people love to have it 
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so: and what will ye do in the end thereof?’ 
~ One only voice was raised in warning, in 
entreaty, in exhortation—Jeremiah’s. It was 
raised amidst circumstances of reproach and 
obloquy. There were times when the pro- 
phet’s brave heart failed within him. 

Such a time it is to which the text belongs. 
Jeremiah had been flung into prison by the 
officer who had charge of the Temple—‘the 
chief governor in the House of the Lord.’ 
Before the governor he had not quailed. But 
when he was left alone, as has often occurred 
to noble spirits, his disheartenment came upon 
him. He cried to God, ‘O Lord, Thou hast 
deceived me, and I was deceived; I am in 
derision daily, everyone mocketh me. For 
since I spake, I cried out, I cried violence 
and spoil; because the word of the Lord was 
made a reproach unto me, and a derision, daily.’ 

How strikingly similar are the words in which 
a great preacher of the Christian Church, Savon- 
arola, whose position at Florence was like Jere- 
miah’s at Jerusalem, bade farewell as it were 
to the fated city he loved so dearly! ‘Thy 
sins, O Florence, are the cause of these strifes. 
And now repent, give alms, offer prayers, be- 
come united. O people, I have been a father 
to thee; I have wearied myself all the days of 
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my life to make known to thee the truth of the 
faith and of holy living, and I have had nothing 
but tribulation, derision, and reproach.’ 

Then it occurs to Jeremiah that he will 
abandon the cause of God. It is hopeless, it 
is not worth dying for or living for. He ‘will 
not make mention of Him, nor speak any more 
in His name.’ But the thing-is impossible. He 
can no more keep silent than the strong-winged 
bird can cease from soaring up towards heaven. 
There is a power within him which fires, con- 
sumes, and sanctifies. It will burst out. He 
cannot master or restrain it. ‘His word was in 
mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones.’ 

Is not this the sentiment which springs up in 
our hearts, not always or everywhere—would 
God it were so!—but at the supreme moments 
when we are lifted out of ourselves, and become 
for ever so brief a space, higher, better, nobler 
than in the common practice of life? Has it 
not been so with those of you who of your own 
free will have recently professed yourselves to 
be the servants of the Lord Jesus Christ; nay, 
perhaps among some of us who beheld your 
profession, and were reminded that we too had 
once knelt like you, and like you had arisen as 
knights in God’s Holy War? Were we not con- 
scious of a power within us, a God within us, an 
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_ enthusiasm which made us feel that no treasure 
in the world was worth having in comparison 
with the grace of doing the will of God; made 
us feel that it would be possible to give up all, 
money, peace, indulgence, happiness, life itself, 
for the joy of pleasing Him. I believe it was 
so; I believe I felt it this morning when I saw 
you coming in the long line to Holy Com- 
munion, that the school was enriched by the 
presence of boys who would now go forth, 
protected by the Divine armour, sanctified by 
the Spirit of the Holy One, to put down 
selfishness, cruelty, evil in the midst of us. 
And that is the-temper which God approves ; 
that, only that. He hates lukewarmness, indif- 
ference, spiritual apathy. He hates the mood 
of one who looks on lackadaisically when great 
issues are at stake, and who sits with his eyes 
half closed, and his hands folded upon his lap, 
and will not stir himself to save his perishing 
brother. It is He who says to the Laodicean 
Church in the Apocalypse, “I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would 
thou wert cold or hot.’ Better almost in the 
Divine sight to be an enemy of God, for such 
we may be, earnest and honest as St Paul was, 
though mistaken, than to care for none of these 
things, and, as one has said, to be neutral in the 
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cause of religion, being neither for God nor for 
His enemies. 

My boys, the world has been regenerated by 
the men and women in whose heart the word of 
the Highest has been ‘as a burning fire shut up 
in their bones. They had a message which 
they could not but speak. They had a duty 
which they could not but do. It was no good 
to tell them that the work on which their hearts 
were set was impossible. Such has been the 
language used on every occasion of human 
reform. It was used to St Paul—he was often 
tempted to use it of himself—used to St Augus- 
tine, used to St Francis, used to Carlo Borromeo, 
used to Luther, used to Howard, used to the 
Wesleys, used to Wilberforce, used to Garrison. 
Against them all were ranged the prejudices of 
the world, and they had nothing but the ‘ burn- 
ing fire shut up in their bones.’ But the fire 
was everything. It is fire that cleanses, fire 
that purifies, fire that consumes. There is no 
reform brought upon earth, but it is wrought by 
the souls of burning fiery zeal, strong in the 
faith and love of the highest. 

This Sunday is appointed for intercession on 
behalf of Christian Missions. I do not often 
speak of missionary work. Once, some time 
ago, I sketched the lives of some great mission- 
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aries. But choose whom you will, ancient or 
~ modern, Romanist or Protestant,— Xavier, Eliot, 
the Judsons, Henry Martyn, John Coleridge 
Patteson—it is always the same cause that 
moves them, ‘the burning fire shut up in their 
bones” It cannot be conquered, cannot be 
quenched ; it is almighty, and there is nothing 
like it upon earth. 

How little the world knows of this consuming 
fiery energy! Not long agol happened to say, 
in speaking of missions, that it was not the 
missionary who had to reckon with the diplo- 
matist, but the diplomatist who had to reckon 
with the missionary. A distinguished writer 
took me to task for saying that. I say it again. 
The whole history of Christian Missions attests 
it. They have triumphed over scorn, ridicule, 
contempt, abuse. Look at India; look at 
Africa; look at China. When Dr Morrison, 
the first Protestant Missionary to the Chinese, 
was journeying to Hong Kong, the captain of 
the ship said to him, ‘I suppose, Dr Morrison, 
you think you are going to convert the Chinese?’ 
Dr Morrison replied, ‘No, I do not think I am 
going to convert them, but I think God is.’ 

There is a power in faith greater than any 
secular power. I like that story of Henry III. 
of France, paying a visit to poor Bernard 
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Palissy, the Huguenot potter. The king said, 
half apologetically, that he had been compelled 
by political considerations, much against his 
own will, to throw Bernard and his companions 
in faith, the Foucaud sisters, into prison. He 
was afraid he should be compelled to consent 
to their being burned if they were not converted. 
What a dignity there is in the poor potter’s 
reply! ‘Sire, you have told me several times 
that you pitied me, but it is I who pity you. 
You have uttered the words, “ I am compelled !” 
That was not speaking as a king. These girls 
and I who have a portion in the Kingdom of 
Heaven will teach you this royal speech—that 
neither the Guiscards nor all your people nor 
you yourself can ever constrain a potter to bow 
the knee before images.’ 

And now when shall the word of God be ‘as 
a burning fire shut up in your bones?’ I will 
tell you. You shall feel that fire when some- 
body asks you to do a bad action. It is hard, 
you say, to say,‘ No.’ I know it is hard; but 
you must say it. And it is not enough to say, 
‘No. You must not say it in a languid, half- 
hearted way, and all the time look as if you 
meant,‘ Yes.’ There must bea flash of scorn in 
your eye. There must be a ring of honest 
anger in your voice.. Then you will not be so 
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much tempted to do evil, because nobody will 
dare to tempt you. 

I will relate a story that Plutarch tells of an 
old Greek hero of whom I am very fond, ‘ the 
last of the Greeks’ as he has been called, Philo- 
poemen. It was proposed at Sparta to send 
him a bribe of one hundred and twenty silver 
talents, but the difficulty was to find a man 
who would go and offer the bribe, so well known 
was Philopoemen’s virtue. Everyone excused 
himself, and said somebody else must take the 
talents. At last a man was found who would 
go. He went to Philopoemen, but was so much 
struck by the simplicity, honesty, and dignity 
of his life, he felt him to stand so far above 
any pecuniary inducements, that after several 
conversations he went home again without 
saying a single word about the bribe. He 
was sent a second time, and a second time his 
courage failed him, and he did not mention the 
bribe. At last he went a third time, and with 
much hesitation and a faltering voice told 
Philopoemen that the citizens of Sparta would 
like to show him a sign of their goodwill by a 
little present. Philopoemen took him straight 
back to Sparta, and addressing the Spartans, 
bade them spare themselves the trouble of 
trying to bribe men who would seek to do 
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right without a bribe, and would not do wrong 
for any bribe in the world. 

Where is the boy whose character is such— 
I do not say that he would not consent to do 
evil, but that no other boy would dare to propose 
it to him? Is there such a boy in this chapel ? 
I think there is. Then it is he who shall be the 
saviour of the school. 

Again, the word of God shall be ‘as a burning 
fire shut up in your bones’ when you come 
across sin or cruelty in the school. It will not 
be often. I thank God that of the boys I have 
known at Harrow, few, very few, have been 
wicked, few have been cruel ; but it may be that 
the devil is at work here as elsewhere, and among 
six hundred boys not all will be good. Then 
if it be so, I call upon the best boys to reform 
the bad. I call upon them to redress iniquity. 
I call upon them to sanctify the school. What 
means the privilege of the leading boys, the 
respect shown them, the confidence reposed in 
them, the way of treating them less as pupils 
than as friends, the habit of consulting them 
upon the interests of the school, if it means not 
that they are to stand out as champions of the 
good, the holy, the pure? To them I say, Be 
not afraid of being angry, so your anger be not 
selfish or vindictive. But if there be such a 
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thing as I am speaking of in your house or in 
the school, crush it, conquer it, drive it out. 
There is danger that the world will soon forget 
to be angry. It will tolerate all things. It will 
forgive all things. But Jesus Christ was angry ; 
He showed what anger was. Was it not so 
when the Pharisees of His time made use of 
their position and their power to darken the 
life of some poor suffering man or woman 
whom He loved? My boys, be angry, but 
sin not. Let the wicked know that whoever 
may consort with them they will have one 
enemy at least, and that enemy, you. You 
are invested, you who are monitors, with large 
powers, even with the power of punishment. 
Use it wisely, but be not afraid to use it. 
Strike the sin, and then, as soon as the 
sinful boy repents, receive him again. ‘The 
word of the Lord,’ says the prophet, was 
‘in his heart as a burning fire shut up in 
his bones.’ 

But is it always against others that the 
Divine fire will burn within us? Is it not 
against ourselves too? The temptations that 
we dread most do not come from without ; they 
come from within. If we could conquer our- 
selves, we could conquer the world. But we 
are the slaves of our own follies, our own 
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passions. Oh! the sorrow of that slavery. I 
cannot tell what is in your hearts, but there 
are some of you who will respond to me when 
I say, do we not sometimes feel ashamed of 
ourselves, angry with ourselves, for being so 
weak? Do we not almost hate ourselves, and 
what we have done, and do we not wish and 
pray that the fire would shrivel up our own 
wickedness? I think it is so, for the mystery 
of human nature is that we are so high, and 
yet so low, so noble, and yet so ignoble, so 
near to God, and yet so far from Him. 

No one can look, as I look so often upon 
your sea of faces, without lifting his voice in 
prayer that all the force which is here, all the 
fire, all the energy may be consecrated to the 
service of the Supreme. 

We need courage, we need enthusiasm. Let 
the operation of the Holy Spirit be seen in 
your lives. I read of one school that a boy 
who was there never once during his school 
life heard a profane or wrong word used, but 
someone of the boys reproved it. That is not, 
perhaps, what has always been; but it is what 
might be. It is the ideal of a public school. 
It is the ministration of the strong among boys 
to the weak and the falling. This is the end 
for which prayer and discipline are exercised. 
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Oh! that your hearts may be touched with the 
fire taken from off the altar of God. 

Then, my boys, shall I send you forth, not 
without fear—it cannot be so—to those tempta- 
tions which will meet you, which must meet 
you in the world; not without fear, God 
knows, yet not without hope. Other boys, 
some other boys who have sat upon these 
benches where you sit to-day, have gone out 
from these walls; they have left Harrow, and 
the temptations have been too strong for them. 
I cannot tell, I thank God I cannot tell, what 
will be your fate. But that was theirs. I do 
not say that they were ruined, I do not say 
that they have suffered the eternal loss, but 
the scar is deep within their souls. Oh! let me 
think of you that in the dark days of your 
lives, if such there must be, or in the sunshine 
more perilous than the darkness, you will ever 
cling to the grace of prayer, and of communion 
with God, aye, cling to it as the anchor of your 
souls. 


‘Lord, shall we come? come yet again? 
Thy children ask one blessing more ; 
To come not now alone, but then, 
When life and death and time are o’er ; 
Then, then to come, O Lord, and be 
Confirmed in heaven, confirmed by Thee.’ ! 
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Esther iv. 14. 


‘For if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall there enlargement and deliverance 
arise to the Jews from another place; but thou and 
thy father’s house shall be destroyed; and who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this?’ 


Opportunity 


Ir may be well for me to remind you of the 
circumstances in which this passage occurs. 
Yet you will surmise upon hearing it that it 
relates to somebody who is set in a position of 
responsibility, and is called to perform a dis- 
agreeable and difficult duty, and shrinks from 
performing it, and is urged forward to it in 
very resolute, striking language. I do not 
say that the motive alleged is the highest 
possible, but it is well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

You are probably aware that the Jewish 
maiden whose name was Esther was chosen 
by Ahasuerus, or, to give him the name so 
familiar in Greek history, Xerxes, as his 
queen. Not long afterwards Haman, the 
king’s favourite, having a grudge against the 
Jews, persuaded the king to issue an edict 
that on a certain day, the 13th of the month 
Adar, the Jews, young and old, in every pro- 
vince of the kingdom, should indiscriminately 
be put to death. The horror of anticipation 
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among the Jews was extreme. There was 
but a brief space between them and death. 
‘In every province,’ it is written, ‘there was 
great mourning among the Jews, and fasting, 
and weeping, and wailing; and many lay in 
sackcloth and ashes. Then Esther’s foster- 
father, Mordecai (for he had adopted her), 
sent her word by one of the royal chamber- 
lains, that she was the only person who 
could save her people from the coming doom. 
He begged her to ‘go in unto the king,’ 
taking with her the decree, and ‘make sup- 
plication unto him, and to make request 
before him for her people.’ 

That was not a light or easy thing to do. 
An Oriental monarch such as Xerxes was not 
a constitutional ruler, like the King of England. 
He was not in the habit of receiving petitions. 
His will was law, and, as Esther made answer 
to Mordecai, it was death to anyone, man or 
woman, who should approach his person un- 
summoned, ‘except such to whom the king 
shall hold out the golden sceptre, that he 
may live;’ and she had not been called into 
the king’s presence for many days. Never- 
theless, Mordecai in the text pressed her to 
go, and the argument which he used was so 
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striking that I will venture to quote it once 
again. ‘If thou altogether holdest thy peace 
at this time, then shall there enlargement and 
deliverance arise to the Jews from another 
place; but thou and thy father’s house shall 
be destroyed ; and who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this?’ 

It is not needful to add more than that 
Esther, young as she was, resolved to plead 
her people’s cause with the king, though in 
doing so she risked her own life. There is 
something very noble in the answer which 
she sent to Mordecai. I am sure it will stir 
an emotion in your hearts. ‘Go, gather to- 
gether all the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat 
nor drink three days, night or day: I also 
and my maidens will fast likewise ; and so 
will I go in unto the king, which is not 
according to the law, and if I perish, I 
perish.” You know, I daresay, that she did 
not perish. ‘The king held out to Esther 
the golden sceptre that was in his hand.’ 
He bade her draw near and sit at his side. 
He promised to grant her request, ‘even to 
the half of the kingdom. He revoked the 
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Sentence of death against her people; he 
turned his wrath upon Haman, who had 
prompted the bloody sentence, and put him 
and his family to death. So did Esther 
prove the deliverer of her people; yet when 
she went before the king, she went, not 
knowing what her fate would be. She carried 
her life in her hands; yet she went. She 
faced her duty, hard as it was, in a generous 
spirit. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
grandeur of the words, ‘And if I perish, I 
perish.’ 

With this remark I leave the story of Esther. 
But if she may be taken, and I think she may, 
as a type of those who are called in a respon- 
sible position to face a difficult, delicate duty, 
then her story, as told in the Bible, may suggest 
some lesson of striking value and importance 
for ourselves, For we may all find ourselves 
at any time in such a position as Esther’s was. 
She was perhaps the last person in Shushan, 
z.é. Susa, who might have been expected to 
play a great part. She was a Jewess, an alien, 
a captive; she and her family were living in a 
quiet, humble style. Until the King Ahasuerus 
took notice of her, and but for the accident 
which led him to take that notice, she was as 
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unlikely to attain to prominence or dignity as 
the youngest boy who hears me in this chapel. 
Yet to her came, as may come to anyone of us, 
the opportunity, the responsibility of doing a 
great deed, a deed of supreme value to her 
nation, and she did it, though with a trembling 
heart ; and her blessing in doing it was great. 

I put this point to you as strongly as I can, 
because we are apt to think of the leading boys 
in the school, and not of all the boys as possess- 
ing responsible places. That responsibility be- 
longs to those leading boys, we know, and they 
know, and ought never to forget. It lies at 
once in the Christian estimate of their position. 
If you are prominent, if you are clever or 
strong and successful, if you are a monitor, or 
the head of a house, or a member of the Eleven; 
above all, if in virtue of your position you are 
treated with a special confidence, or indulgence, 
or esteem, then there springs up in every 
generous soul the feeling that you must be not 
unworthy of the trust reposed in you; you 
must do some service to the school; you must 
rise to the height of the calling which has come 
upon you as a gift of God. 

But this responsibility which every leading 
boy feels, and must feel keenly, may devolve 
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‘at any time upon anyone of us; and you 
cannot tell how or when it will come, or what 
will be the reason of it. But if you are, in fact, 
the one boy, the only boy, who can save or 
help the school in a way that no other can, 
then God is calling you, even you, and you 
must not, you will not, you cannot disobey 
His voice. For if you do, you are throwing 
away the God-given chance of noble service. 
You are behaving like him of whom it is 
written, to his eternal ignominy, in the great 
poem of Dante, that he 
‘Made from cowardice the great refusal.’ 

It is not perhaps difficult to think of circum- 
stances in which a boy may be brought face to 
face with the responsibility of having to per- 
form a disagreeable duty. Thus, you may 
have said or done something for which you are 
sorry. Yon owe somebody an apology, you 
know that you ought to go and say, ‘I am 
sorry. You have quarrelled with him, perhaps, 
and you ought now to shake hands; but it is 
hard, very hard to take the first step. If only 
he would make the advance, you would meet it ; 
and if only you would make the first advance, 
so would he. Yet you hang back, you hesitate. 
May I say to you, Do not hesitate any more ; 
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for every noment of hesitation augments your 
difficulty? Do not give yourself time to brood 
upon your own rights or wrongs, but as soon as 
you go out of this chapel, this very night, be- 
fore the locking-up bell rings, tell that other 
boy that the old misunderstanding is past ; and 
you and he will know a joy that you have not 
known before, and it will be as if the sun had 
driven the clouds away from the heaven. 

Or again, you may feel that you are drifting, 
drifting into a difficulty because it happened 
once, a long time ago perhaps, that you said or 
acted, as it were, a falsehood. You deceived 
someone, a master or a friend. You may not 
have meant to deceive him, but you did de- 
ceive, and ever since then deceit has been like 
a dark gathering cloud above your head. It 
has grown darker and darker, and you do not 
know how soon it will break, and you will be 
found out. You are coming to realise what the 
poet of Marmion puts so well :— 


‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive !’ 


May I then counsel you not to wait until you 
are found out? What merit can there be in 
confessing the sin that is known? But to go 
and make a clean breast, and shame the devil ; 
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_for, hard though it is to accuse yourself, yet 
you will be happier, infinitely happier, when 
you have flung away the heavy burden of 
concealment. 

Yet once more. You may be conscious of 
an evil that exists in the school. You have 
found it out. Nobody else has found it out. 
You wish it were somebody else’s duty, and 
not yours, to protest against it; but you, you 
are the only boy who can put it down. You 
shrink from speaking against it. It is a base 
feeling. You shrink from telling about it. It 
is an honourable feeling. What are you to 
do? My boys, speak out like a man. Say 
that it must not, it shall not be, and that if it 
is not stopped, you will bring it to light. 
Never mind what happens to you. ‘If you 
perish, you perish’; but the school is saved, 
or the house, and you have saved it. 

Look at the text again before my sermon 
closes. ‘If thou holdest thy peace at this 
time, said Mordecai to Esther, ‘then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance arise to the 
Jews from another place; but thou and thy 
father’s house shall be destroyed,’ 

You or I may fail in our duty, but the work 
of elevating and ennobling this great school 
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will go on. The evil in it will be burnt out. 
The good will be made better, only we shall 
not be the people who make it better. ‘En- 
largement and deliverance will arise from 
another place. It will not arise from us; 
and if we are not true to it, if we do not 
labour for it, if we do not suffer for it, then 
we shall hear of its hopes, its endeavours, and 
its victories, only we shall have no part in 
them, and they will not be in any sense our 
own. Nay, we shall ourselves be the losers if 
we hold back from the cleansing work. We 
shall be blamed, we shall be condemned. It 
will be said of us that we might have done the 
good, and we left it to others ; we shall be the 
unworthy sons and servants of the school. We 
shall have turned deaf ears to the heavenly 
call. We shall have been disobedient to the 
heavenly vision, and it is we who shall stand 
condemned in the sight of God. ‘But thou 
and thy father’s house shall be destroyed.’ 

And yet, if I may address one to whom my 
words seem to come home, ‘ Who knoweth,’ I 
would say, ‘whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?’ Who 
knows that it was not the will of God to call 
you to this service? Why did He bring you 
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to this school? Why did He set you in this 
position of responsibility? Why did He make 
you a king, a leader among boys, if it was 
not that you might be strong and true, and 
might know not fear, and might do the very 
deed which you, and you alone, and nobody 
but you, can do? 

My boys, I beg you to think of this oppor- 
tunity. I beg you not to lose it. When the 
call of duty comes to you, say, ‘I am ready.’ 
And if God asks, as He may, whom shall I 
send to bear Me this witness, to do Me this 
service of courage and of love? be your answer 
strong and instant, ‘ Here am I, send me.’ 
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Revelation ii. 7 


‘To him that overcometh,’ 





To him that Overcometh 


THERE is always a certain solemnity in my 
heart, and I think too in yours, when I speak 
to you on the last Sunday that we shall be 
together in the year. We cannot help looking 
backwards then, and forwards. We think of 
what has been, and what shall be. We ask 
ourselves what we meant to do a year ago, and 
whether we are better than we were then, and 
holier and nearer God; we ask, How many of 
us will be here this time next year? Death has 
been busy among honoured and beloved friends 
of the school; it has touched the relatives and 
friends of some who are among us; how long 
(we say) will it spare us—even us? 

It is in such circumstances that the words of 
the text strike upon the ear with a deep and 
impressive force, ‘To him that overcometh.’ 
You have heard them in the lesson this evening. 
You know that they form a part of the divine 
seer’s appeal to one of the Asiatic Churches, 
which he chose as typical examples of spiritual 
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blessing and spiritual failure for all time. But 
you may not have observed that it is not 
limited to that one Church; it is like a refrain 
occurring in every appeal to every one of the 
Seven Churches ; there is always the same idea 
of a battle, a victory, and always the crown is 
given to him, and only to him, who is valiant 
and intrepid, and who ‘overcomes.’ ‘To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of 
life’; ‘To him that overcometh will I grant to 
sit with Me on My throne’; ‘ He that over- 
cometh the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment’; ‘Him that overcometh. will I make 
a pillar in the temple of My God.’ Such is 
the phrase, repeated over and over again 
with significant variety, that gives interest and 
emphasis to the experience and history of the 
Seven Churches. 

And, my boys, as I hear it, there comes into 
my thoughts a lesson which I will try to urge 
upon you with such power as I may in the 
dying hours of the term and of the year. 
What does God ask of you—of every Church, = 
of every person? It is one thing—one thing 
only. It is not that he should be great or 
clever or adventurous. It is that he should 
‘overcome. ‘To him that overcometh, to 
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him who is patient and strong, to him alone is 

; given the amaranthine crown. 

It is the one thing which God asks, and, 
alas! the one thing which so many of us will 
not do. We do everything except that, but 
not that. We cannot—we do not—‘overcome.’ 
Forgive me if I use plain words upon this point. 
I have known so many boys since I came here ” 
as a master. I have known,I suppose, nearly | 
two thousand. And of some of them I think, 
some of the brightest and best among them | 
who have been dear to me; they have been 
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pleasant and courteous and frank; they were 
popular; they had good manners ; they mixed 
easily in society; they possessed the faculty 
of spending money with grace and dignity; 
everyone liked them while they were boys ; 
everyone spoke well of them; but the one 
thing which was not theirs was the power of 
‘overcoming’; they never dreamt of such a 
thing as self-discipline or self-denial ; they 
would not do what was irksome or unpleasant 
to them, or be at great pains about anything; _ 
they made no effort, they incurred no sacrifice ; 
they swam with the stream, and their highest 
ambition in life, as it seemed, was to be called 
‘good fellows.’ They have been pleasant 
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enough, I say, and so long as they were here, 
under the strict régime of the school, they got 
on pretty well; they did not go far astray, 
because there was always someone to pull them 
up; but when they left school and went into 
the world, and nobody found fault with them, 
then the change came—it was subtle, it was 
surprising —and some of them from mere 
self-indulgence lapsed into sin, because sin was 
agreeable, or seemed to be so, and they had 
formed no habit or purpose of resisting what 
was agreeable ; and others were idle, I do not 
say vicious, but simply do-nothings, amusing 
themselves in sport or luxury or worldly 
ways, and amusing others too, but doing little 
or nothing that could be any good to 
any human being; and others again out of 
ennut became invalided (for it is a sort of 
occupation to be ill), and required to be 
nursed and sent abroad, and, above all else, to 
be relieved from the necessity of doing any 
work, and became men such as the poet Crabbe 
describes in the lines :— 


‘Who with much patience dire complaints endure, ' 
Which real pain, and that alone, can cure.’ 


And all these and others like these, as I have 
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known, just because they are not doing good, 
are apt to do evil; they were pleasant boys, 
but they became, I am afraid, unworthy men, 
and I notice that after a time they gave up 
coming down to Harrow; they are not at home 
here as they were; perhaps they do not like 
being asked what they are doing, for, as a fact, 
they are doing nothing at all; and yet it is 
always a bad sign when a boy, as he grows 
into manhood, gets to be ashamed of his school, 
or untrue to it, or indifferent. Such boys I 
have seen sitting in this chapel, and I see them 
now, boys of whom it is not unfair or unkind to 
say that they are interesting and pleasing, and 
not ungenerous, so long as they are young, but 
they lack the power of ‘overcoming,’ and it is 
in fact that lack which is so dangerous, so 
fatal to their lives. 

Atid since this is so, I put to you the 
pointed question—to every one of you—what 
have you ‘overcome’? Has there in your 
life been any battle, any victory? Are there 
any scars upon your breast, or any laurels 
on your brow? Is there any habit, any 
disposition, any desire of which you can say, 
‘I have fought and I have overcome it; it is 
beaten’? Think just a moment, even as I am 
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speaking, of the first Sunday of the year, and 
tell me honestly, did you not vow, ‘I will give 
up this or that’? And have you given it up? Or 
did you make a poor and half-hearted brief 
resistance to it, and then it came back upon 
you like a flood, and overcame you, and now 
you are sunk in it deeper and faster than 
before? I do not blame you—God forbid! I 
do not know if you ought to be blamed; but 
this I do know, that in the sight of the 
Highest, it is according as you have overcome, 
or are overcoming now, the temptation to 
idleness, or extravagance, or untruthfulness, or 
impurity, or whatever it be, that you are deemed 
worthy or else unworthy of the crown. 

It is the Divine law—‘To him that over- 
cometh ’—and I say it is eternally just and 
true. For God honours what you honour. He 
praises what you praise, viz, the fortitude 
which strives and overcomes. 

Am I wrong, my boys, or is there any 
quality which you admire so much as pluck? 
Is it not the very secret of England’s greatness 
that her sons (and you are sons of England) do 
not know when they are beaten ; they will never 
say die? Never, never will I do you the 
injustice of supposing that the honour of the 
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English name will not be safe in your hands. 
Some of you, perhaps, some few as I said, 
shall sink below the ideal of a chastened and 
consecrated service. But others there are—I 
doubt not, though I cannot tell who—others 
who shall do great deeds in war or even in 
peace; they shall lay down their lives for their 
country or for mankind, and then a tablet on 
yonder wall shall bear their names, and I shall 
look upon them, or he who comes after me, 
every Sunday, as I look now upon the names 
of the boys whom death has taken from me 
while they were at school in the years I have 
spent here, and shall remember that they too, 
upon whose graves the green grass springs in 
some far land, were once boys at Harrow, 
young and happy and fearless, looking up at 
the preacher, as you are looking now, and 
wondering, as it may well be that some of you 
wonder, if the preacher’s words, that seem so 
strange and sad a prophecy of evil, could ever, 
in after years, be true of them. 

Yes, I know you will be brave in the face of 
danger; but oh! that I could be sure you 
would be equally brave in the face of tempta- 
tion. You will conquer others; but, my 

‘Sais will you conquer yourselves? | You will 
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win the applause of men; but will you win 
“the approbation of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
‘He that ruleth his spirit,’ says the Scripture, 
‘is better :than he that taketh a city.” And 
will you, will all of you be among those who 
‘came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb’? 

It has seemed to me, as I thought about it 
during the week, that I could possibly help 
you, and especially those of you whose school 
life is about to close, if I said a few plain words 
to you on the true way of ‘overcoming’ and 
of winning Christ’s crown. 

And the first thing I would teach you is that, 
if you desire to be a victor in the spiritual 
warfare of which I am speaking, you must 
cherish an absolute, unfaltering fear of God. 
The only way to be perfectly fearless is to fear 
Him. And the reason is that if you fear Him 
and live in His fear, you do not need to ask 
if it will be well with you, supposing you do 
right, and do it at the cost of pain or scorn, 
for you know that what He wills must be well. 
But if you do not fear Him, you will be always 
in fear of somebody or something else. It was 
said over the grave of John Knox, ‘ Here lies 
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one who never feared the face of man. And 
why was it that he with all his faults did not 
fear man? It was because he feared God so 
much. I do not hold up John Knox as a 
model. I know what his faults were, and yet 
it were well if his spirit were more visible than 
it is in present days, and I say, as I think of 
him, that in the man who fears God there is a 
strength, a courage, an immovability which alone 
makes great deeds possible, and makes them 
easy. Nor was there ever a time when these 
characteristics were more needed than to-day. 
When you go out into the world, you will be 
tempted to fear everybody and everything, but 
not God. You will be tempted to fear the votes 
and vices of men. You will be tempted to bow 
down before party, or popularity, or success. 
You will be tempted to play with your con- 
science, until your conscience begins to revenge 
itself by playing with you. You will be tempted 
to say that the thing which is wrong is right, 
until your punishment is that you begin to 
believe it to be right. Therefore, I say to you, 
if it is your prayer to ‘overcome, as Christ, 
who is your Master, overcame, ‘ Fear God, and 
keep His commandments: for this is the whole 
duty ’—it is strictly ‘the whole’—‘ of man.’ 
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_ But if it is ‘the whole, as indeed it is, yet shall 
it show itself in many varied forms of action. 
It shall show itself in self-restraint. You will 
be the master of yourself, not the slave. Your 
will shall be not weak, but strong and strenuous. 
You will set before yourself a purpose in life, 
and you will accomplish it. As the poet? says, 


‘Prune thou thy words, thy thoughts control, 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong.’ 


You will not be as the straw that drifts 
adown the stream, tossing and whirling, but 
making no impression anywhere. You will 
say to yourself, ‘This will I do, and you will 
do it. It will be a noble work. I cannot tell 
you what it shall be. But, whatever your life 
is, whether you are clergyman, or soldier, or 
merchant, you will aim at making the world 
of men better by some effort that is itself a 
personal sacrifice. You will exhibit the spirit of 
Christ, and He shall acknowledge you as His. 

You shall love goodness for His sake. You 
shall never laugh at what is sacred or sublime. 
You shall become good, by admiring good- 
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ness. Noble thoughts, generous actions, shall 
thrill your soul. They shall awaken an echo 
in your lives. When you hear or read of duties 
greatly and manfully performed, you shall pray 
to rival them. You may be weak at times, 
you may lapse into sin, but never shall you 
lay the fault upon any man but yourselves, 
never shall you deem that the moral law of the 
Almighty is too hard for you. The coward’s 
plea, ‘I cannot do the thing that is right,’ 
though you hear it a hundred times, shall sink 
abashed before the Christian resolve, ‘I will.’ 
Oh! believe if you will that God’s command is 
difficult, but do not suffer anyone to tell you 
it is impossible. ‘Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin.’ 

One secret of Divine strength I commend to 
your soul. Remember the words—they were 
written of a noble knight :— 

‘My good blade cleaves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.’! 

May God write them in living characters 
upon your hearts! Self-discipline, the com- 
mand of act, and word, and thought, shall lend 
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you a strength of which the world can scarcely 
dream. 

So shall you ‘overcome’; so, but so only. 
You shall be soldiers of the Highest. You shall 
fight under His banner. You shall receive your 
trophy from His hands. ‘To him that over- 
cometh, He says, ‘will I grant to sit with Me 
in My throne, even as I also overcame, and am 
set down with My Father in His throne.’ 
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